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CAN | MAKE DAIRYING PAY? 





President R. H. Gower, of the North 
Answers the Question and Hlustrates His Argument—Profits in Increas- 
ed Soil Fertility and Sales of Imved Stock. 


Can dairying be made profitable 
on an average farm? This question 
is being asked by hundreds of farm- 
ers in North Carolina to-day. I speak 
from fifteen years experience and say 
yes, it can be done. If you like the 
business and will go at it properly, 
stick to it long enough, you will some 
day have a fine herd of valuable cows, 
fertile farm, a comfortable home and 
a healthy bank account. 

But like everything else worth 
having it will cost something and it 
is well enough to count the cost be- 
fore you begin, and begin right. In 
the first place, the farm should be 
located not more than six miles, I 
should say, from the place of delivery 
of butter or shipping point. It should 
have something like five acres per 
cow of natural pasture land, includ- 
ing bermuda grass and Japan clover 
on the upland and the different va- 
rieties of meadow grass on the low- 
land. The part of the land you are 
to cultivate should: have a clay sub- 
soil so as to admit a high state of 
cultivation. For just here is the big- 
gest profit we will ever get out of the 
business, 


Big Profits in Increased Soil Fertility. 


A heard of twenty-five cows in 
milk (which will mean forty includ- 
ing the whole herd) will double the 
value of a 150-acre farm in less.than 
ten years. I have in mind now a ten 
acre picee of highly improved land 
that pays a yearly profit of fifty dol- 
lars per acre in cotton. Less than 
a mile away is an unimproved farm 
that does not make more than half 
enough to pay expenses. The im- 
proved land at $100 per acre will pay 
for itself in two years. The unim- 
proved cultivated, at a loss of five 
dollars per acre, would eat up its 


value of ten dollars per acre in two |, 


years. If you stick a pin right here 
you will get something worth having. 
So much for the farm. 


Now about the cow. If you are 


going into business and mean busi- , 


ness, by all mears start right. If 
you can’t do any better, why start 
with grades and non-descripts, but 
if possible start right. Get some reg- 
istered stock if you have to strain 
your credit to do so. It will be like 
bread cast upon the water and will 
return sevenfold. 

It Pays to Use Good Breeds. 

Let me explain. Suppose the reg- 
istered stock does not pay any more 
profit in butter than the grades: in 
five or six years from the time you 
start you will begin to have your an- 
nual sale. Fine registered heifers 
and males will easily sell for fifty per 
cent more than grades. So if you 
get cost for grades you get fifty per 
cent on the registered. 

1 do not mean that all the begin- 
ner’s herd should be registered, but 











Jarolina Dairymens’ Association, 


enough for aé_é foundation. With 
these two items alone, namely, the 
improvement in the land and the in- 
crease in the stock clear profit, you 
are doing good business. 

But it is possible to do more than 
this, if you are the man for the place. 
My observation is that in this busi- 
ness there is not only more in the 
man than in the land, but also more 
in the man than in the cow. After 
you have thoroughly learned the busi- 
ness yourself—aud there are a thou- 
sand things to learn—by actual ex- 





| perience, you perhaps can .urn the 


work over to the boys or the hired 
men and take life more easy, but not 
until then. There are a hundred and 
one details about the business’ to 
which somebody who knows’ must 
give his personal and intelligent at- 
tention every day. But this makes 
the true dairy farmer ‘ove the busi- 
ness all the more. 

Just here I wish to draw a com- 
parison and lay down a business pro- 
position. Let us suppose two men, A 
and B, of equal capacity, each buy a 
farm of one hundred and fifty acres, 
going in debt for the same for ten 
dollars per acre. Each farm has fifty 
acres in cultivation. 


The Case of Mr. All Cotton. 


A farms all cotton, keeping on the 
place two mules and perhaps one cow. 
At the end of ten years has A paid 
for the place? No, he still owes 
nearly one-half of it including the 
accumulated interest and the farm is 
still worth only ten dollars per acre. 


How a Dairy Farmer Gets His Pro- 
fits. 

B, notwithstanding he owes fif- 
teen hundred dollars for the farm, 
gets somebody to back him, and goes 
into debt five hundred more. Of this 
five hundred he spends fifty to wire 


' fence a hundred acrc pasture; fifty 


! 
} 





to build a temporary barn, $150 to 
build a dairy house and put in sepa- 
rator and proper equipments. He 
then has two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to invest in cows. Fifty of this 
should go for the best registered 
male to be had. Two hundred ought 
to get two registered cows and three 
zood grades. B is pretty badly in 
debt now, but while A has to wait 
for a bale of cotton for his first 
money, B’s' butter check comes 
in at the end of the first weex. And 
then fifty-two times a year ever after- 
wards. I will admit that B will have 
a close time for a few years, but this 
is all well enough. He begins to im- 
prove the fertility of his soil. Part 
of the land is planted in cotton or 
some money crop, but the bulk of it 
in food crops. By the end of ten 
years this farm will have more than 
doubled in value. The farm mort- 
gage will have been paid off and for- 




















“COTTAGE GROVE FARM” DAIRY WAGON, GREENSBORO. 


Neat, attractive wagons and clean, white-clad drivers will do much to 
help along the increasing interest in dairying now reported in North 


Carolina. 





gotten, the herd of cows that cost 
two hundred and fifty dollars to be- 
gin with is now worth as much as 
they and the farm both cost in the 
beginning. Please note the differ- 
ence now between A and B. 


Humoring the Land. 


This is no overdrawn contract. 
The all cotton man will have the 
easiest time, I will admit. He will 
have more time to loaf in his young 
days, but more cause to complain 
later on. I believ2 more and more 
in old mother. She is the bank of 
all banks. 

Every man’s ambition should be 
to own for himself and his a spot 
somewhere to call their own, 

I once asked the best farmer in 
my county how he managed to grow 
such big crops. ‘‘Why,’’ he said, “I 
just humour the land,” and here lies 
the great secret. We have first and 
last to go to her for’ everything. 
Better keep her in a good humor. 
‘‘All cotton’? makes her sick. It 
vives her the blues. Why? Simply 
because you take everything away 
from her except a few dry stalks and 
leaves, and these are soon washed 
away by the winter rain. But I have 
never known her to fail to smile upon 
the dairy farmer, and add to him her 
richest blessings. 

R. H. GOWER. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





Sweet Curdling: What to do When 
Milk “‘Turns’’ Sweet. 


Messrs. Editors: For’ several 
weeks I have had trouble with my 
milk, and am not able to find the 
cause. My milk “turner” sweet: 
that is, it has the taste of sweet milk 
after ripening. I get about half as 
much butter as usual when my milk 
gets in this condition. 

After churning my butter milk di- 
vides itself into hard grains of curd 


and! Whey. I have only one cow which 
iI keep in a pasture. 

What is the cause of this milk 
malady? What is the remedy? If 
somebody will answer The Progres- 
sive Farmer he will greatly oblige, 

A READER. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. J. C. Kendall, 
North Carolina A. & M. College.) 


The trouble which your reader has 
had with milk ‘‘turning” or ‘“sour- 
ing’ and still remaining sweet and 
known to dairymen as “sweet curdl- 
ing,’ is a very common trouble, 
especially during warm weather. 

The appearance of the curd is 
very much the same as when the 
milk sours normally, except that it 
is softer and tends to be somewhat 
slimy, and has a sweet taste. The 
casim or curd soon begins to disap- 
pear, leaving a watery portion, or 
whey. This disease of the milk is 
very troublesome in the manufacture 
of cheese, resulting in a considerable 
loss in the yield. 

This is a germ disease and gaines 
an entrance to the milk after it is 
drawn. There are quite a number 
of species of bacteria capable of 
bringing about these changes of milk, 
one of the most common of which is 
the hay bacilli. 

Treatment.—All dairy utensils 
must be thoroughly cleaned by scald- 
ing or straining and the milk placed 
where it will be free from dust. 
If butter is to be made by adding 
a little sour milk which is free from 
this trouble to the milk or cream 
which is to be churned in order to 
bring about a vigorous souring of 
the cream, it will hold these undesir- 
able fermentations in check. 





There is a but in every man’s for- 
tunes, because there is a but in ev- 
ery man’s character.—Maclaren. 
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THE “OPEN FURROW” METHOD OF SOWING OATS. 





Director Redding, After Ten Years Tests, Writes to Confirm Our Corre- 
spondent in Urging the Plan Upon Progressive Farmer Readers—More 


Details of the System. 


Messrs. Editors: Apropos of the 
article by ‘“‘C”’ on “‘Some Questions 
About the Open Furrow Method of 
Sowing Oats” in The Progressive Far- 
mer issue of August 15th, I enclose 
two copies of Press Bulletin No. 45, 
published by this Station, and invite 
you to republish all or any portion of 
it. I am gratified to learn from the 
article that so many farmers in North 
Carolina have adopted the method. 
This Station has preached the method 
for ten years or more. It is no long- 
er an experiment, but an approved 
and confirmed method. 

A better plan than the Jensen hot 
water treatment for preventing blast 
in oats is the formalin treatment. 
Dilute one pint of formalin with fifty 
gallons of water. With a watering 
pot with a nose sprinkler wet a pile 
of oats lying on a tight floor with 
the solution, using one gallon for 
each bushel of oats. Shovel over the 
pile so as to wet every grain. Let 
lie in bulk two or three hours. Then 
spread out in layers two or three 
inches thick to dry sufficiently to 
sow, and the work is done. There 
will be no blast in the crop grown 
for oats so treated. One pint of for- 
malin will cost not exceeding fifty 
cents; so the cost will be not more 
than one cent per bushel, the fifty 
gallons being sufficient for fifty bush- 
els. R. J. REDDING, 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 

tion, Experiment, Ga. 


We thank Director Redding for his 
note and for the bulletin which he 
encloses. The first part of it is the 
bulletin as originally published in 
1899 and reads as follows: 

I.—THE STATION'S VIEWS IN 1899 


Where to Sow. 


Of course it is well known that 
everything does better after cotton, 
but not everything can be conveni- 
ently planted on cotton stubble. 

The plan of rotation adopted on 
the State Farm is as follows: 

First year, corn and cow-peas; sec- 
ond year, oats and wheat, followed 
by cow-peas, and the latter made in- 
to hay; third year, cotton. This lo- 
cates the oat crop in the fields from 
which the corn has just been harvest- 
ed. If the corn be cut down and 
shocked, instead of stripping off the 
blades in the old way, the field mav 
be ready for the plow in September 
and October. 

The character of the soil is not of 
vital importance. The oat is not so 
particular as to soil as to justify dis- 
turbing the regular system of rota- 
tion in order to consult its prefer- 
ence. It will do well in any soil that 
will produce corn or cotton, and will 
thrive on a wetter soil than either. 


Time to Sow. 


Fall-sown oats, one year with an- 
other, all chances taken, will double 
the yield of spring-sown, on the same 
land. An experience of ten years on 
the Station Farm, preceded by more 
than twenty years’ experience on his 
own farm, justifies the writer in say- 
ing that oats should be sown in 
Georgia in October and November, 
according to latitude. The first week 
in October, and even the last week 
in September in some cases, would 
not be too early in North Georgia, 
or in the mountains. Throughout 
the month of October jis the time for 
the section known as Middle Georgia 
(later the farther south). November 
is the month for sowing in the south- 
ern half of the State. 





The farther north, the greater the 
liability to winter killing, because the 
cold is greater; but there is more 
or less risk of winter killing in every 
section of the State. Where it is de- 
sired to divide the area into fall- 
sown and spring-sown, or if for any 
reason no seed were sown in the fall, 
the next best time to sow is about 
two to four weeks before the usual 
time of planting the main field crop 
of corn. According to this rule 
“spring oats’ should be sown not 
earlier than February 15th in Middle 
Georgia, not earlier than March list 
in extreme North Georgia, and as 
early as February 1st in South 
Georgia. 

The rule of sowing in the ‘‘twelve 
days” following Christmas day never 
had any basis in sound reason, and it 
is believed to be about the most in- 
auspicious time that could be hit up- 
on, it being generally the very cold- 
est period of the winter. 


The established practice on the 
Station Farm is as follows: Sow 
the larger part of the area intended 
for oats (on the farm fourteen to six- 
teen acres) in October, using Appler 
seed oats, and always saving enough 
of this variety to sow not less than 
two or three acres in the spring. If 
the fall-sown come safely through 
the winter, the remaining two acres 
are sown in Burt (‘‘ninety-day oats’’) 
after February 15th. If the fall crop 
shall have been killed, which has oc- 
curred twice in ten years, the same 
land is sown in Burt oats, and the 
two or three acres only sown Appler 
in order to get in seed again. Enough 
seed of the Burt variety to sow the 
entire area is always reserved until 
no longer needed. 


How to Sow—“Open Furrows.” 


During the years 1890 to 1895 
the Station found that oats sown in 
drills eighteen to twenty-four inches 
apart invariably gave a larger yield 
than when sown broadcast and plow- 
ed or harrowed in. In itself this was 
an important result of experiments to 
that end. But a more important dis- 
covery is the fact that when the seed 
are sown in open furrows and barely 
covered, leaving the furrows open or 
unfilled, the oat plants are very much 
less liable to be killed by a severe 
freeze. This idea was conceived sev- 
eral years ago,* and annually since 
we have sown the larger portion of 
the fall-sown area in drills eighteen 
to twenty-four inches apart, latterly 
using a Gnatt fertilizer distributor. 
This sows but one row at a time, has 
no covering attachment, but simply 
opens a,small furrow and sows the 
seed, the single wheel following in 
the furrow and barely covering the 
seed. The result is the plants come up 
one and a half to two inches below 
the general surface, and the ‘‘crown’’ 
of each plant is formed and establish- 
ed say two to two and a half inches 
below the general surface. The 
winter rains, light freezes and thaws, 
gradually, but only partly, fill in the 
open furrow, and the more vital and 
sensitive parts of the plants are left 
at the original depth, below the 
reach of even very severe freezes. 

The long anticipated freeze at last 
came and our theory was put to a 
crucial test. On February 8, 1899, 
the thermometer sank to fifteen de- 
grees, followed on successive morn- 
ings by ninteen and seventeen de- 
grees. On the 12th it was down to 
eleven degrees, and on the morning 
of the 13th it stood at seven degrees 
below zero—the coldest day since 
February 8, 1835. The result was, 





*This was first written in September, 1899. 


.potash, 59 pounds; cotton meal, 250 





fall-sown oats and January-sown oats 
were pretty generally destroyed ev- 
erywhere. But our open furrow 
drilled oats, excepting two acres, 
stood the test remarkably well, and 
though seriously injured, made forty 
bushels to the acre. 

{n order to make more sure of 
the correctness of the preconceived 
theory that the open furrows would 
secure the oats from fatal freezing, 
on two one-acre sections that were 
sown in open furrows, in every alter- 
nate tenth of an acre the furrows 
were filled up flush by running over 
them with a clod-crusher and smooth- 
er. The result was that the oats on 
these alternate tenths were almost en- 
tirely destroyed, not one plant in ten 
surviving the severe freeze, and the 
plots were resown with spring oats. 
But the other tenths, the furrows of 
which were left open, although se- 
verely injured, produced forty bush- 
els of grain per acre, or more than 
half of the expected full crop. 

When earefully drilled, one and a 
half to two bushels of oats are suffici- 
ent for an acre; when broadcasted, 
from three to four bushels of the 
same oats are required for one acre. 


I1.—THE STATION'S VIEWS IN 
1906. 





What Seven Years’ Additional Exper- 
ience Has Demonstrated. 


Seven years’ further experience 
since the foregoing was published, 
fully confirms the conclusions then 
reached. The following remarks may 
be added: 

Sixteen inches apart is probably 
the best width between the oat fur- 
rows. 

The oats may be sown in a cotton 
field without further preparation than 
the previous clean culture of the cot- 
ton. In this case two furrows may be 
sown in each ‘‘middle.’’ 

In all cases the furrows should be 
laid on a level in order to secure best 
results. 

The Gantt and the Carmical seed 
and fertilizer drills are now made 
with two spouts, one for the seed oats 
and one for the fertilizer, the oats 
being sown through the _ forward 
spout. 

It has not been found necessary to 
use the covering attachment, the 
loose soil falling in immediately fol- 
lowing the opening five-inch shovel 
{or short scoter covering the oats 
sufficiently. 

It somewhat facilitates the work 
of the harvester to run a_ weeder. 
or a light harrow, across the furrows 
in March or April. 

The fertilizer formula advised is 
as follows, per acre: Acid phosphate, 
high-grade, 200 pounds; muriate of 


pounds—to be applied in the furrows 
at time of sowing. In March or April 
apply fifty to seventy-five poun of 
nitrate of soda as a top-dressing. 

It has not been found that the 
above amount of cottonseed meal will 
injure the germinating principle of 
the seed. R. J. REDDING, 

Director. 





The rains have ceased up here in 
old Iredell at last, and instead of 
mud we are having dust. The dry 
hot weather is injuring the crops 
very much after so much wet weath- 
er. Corn is firing badly, and cotton 
is sheddng. Corn that was worked 
late is not firing so badly, but there 
was so much rain that many farmers 
could not plow the early corn after 
the land dried out on account of its 
having rained so long. 

E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





Heaven punishes the bad and 


FOR COTTON GROWERS. 


Live Stock Rather Than Fruit or 
Truck. 


In an official report on ‘Diversified 
Farming in the Cotton Belt,’ W. J. 
Spillman, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, sounds a note of warning 
against the tendency of farmers in 
some parts‘of the South in breaking 
away from cotton planting exclusively 
to go too largely into another single 
crop system. He _ thinks there is 
particular danger in the executive 
production of fruit and truck and 
says that conservative men who are 
familiar with market conditions are 
beginning to fear that the develop- 
ment of the peach industry in some 
portions of the South Atlantic States 
is in danger of being over-done. He 
believes it important that there 
should be other agricultural interests 
which. can be relied upon in ease of 
disastrous market conditions for 
fruit and truck and he regards the 
development of live stock farming as 
the greatest desideratum in the di- 
vesification of farming in the South. 
He says: 

‘This would give much greate: 
stability to agricultural industries. 
It would help to supply extensive 
markets and thus keep money at 
home, and at the same time would 
add greatly to the fertility of the soi! 
and thus increase production. There 
is less danger of the over-production 
of live-stock products than of perish- 
able crops like fruit and vegetables, 
for the former have the whole world 
for a inarket. There is an enormous 
demand in the South for pork and 
its products and for good milk, but- 
ter, and cheese. Pork can be pro- 
duced in the South more easily than 
any other live stock market; and, 
while it would not be wise to devote 
a farm exclusively to hog raising, it 
is desirable that every Southern far- 
mer should produce enough pork for 
home consumption and a little for 
sale. Dairy products present some 
special difficulties because of the 
character of labor required on dairy 
farms and the necessity for the use 
of considerable quantities of ice, but 
prices are good and the demand is al- 
most unlimited, so that these difficul- 
ties may be overcome.”’ 





Many farm journals are given to 
the habit of advising farmers to break 
their land during the fall and to take 
advantage of every day in winter, 
suitable for plowing, to fallow their 
fields. This advice needs qualifica- 
tions, because much of the land in 
the South can be positively injured 
by fall and winter breaking, especial- 
ly if plowed broadcast regardless of 
the lay of the field. . Where the land 
is covered with thick vegetation, that 
if plowed in, will bind the soil to 
prevent washing, fall and winter 
plowing can be done with little dam- 
age from surface washing. Any one 
who has critically examined a beaver 
dam will readily see that the beavers 
appreciates the advantages of trash 
or leaves mixed with dirt as an ef- 
fective resistance to running water. 

The practice of fall and winter fal- 
lowing is an importation from the 
North where the soil is benefited by 
winter freezing and is protected much 
of the time by snow. In the South 
conditons are different, and instead 
of fall plowing and allowing the field 
to lie fallow, it is much more desir- 
able to seed heavily with some fall 
and winter growing plant that will 
bind the soil and engage plant nutri- 
ents that would otherwise be leached 
out.—-Planters’ Journal. 





Whenever you see a woman wear- 
ing suspenders, you can safely wager 
a nickel her husband has borrowed 





proves the best.—Dryden. 


her belt.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN HOG FEEDING. 





Texas Tests Show That in Fattening Hogs C 


ottonseed Meal Should Be 


Added Last Forty Days of Feeding. 


The Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has just sent to the 
press Bulletin 78, describing exten- 
sive experiments conducted by F. R. 
Marshall in feeding fermented cot- 
tonseed meal to hogs. The subject 
is one of lively interest to every one 
interested in the cotton industry, as 
well as to swine breeders, for the 
possibility of feeding cottonseed meal 
in any form_to hogs means increased 
demand for the meal and greater 
developments in the hog industry of 
the South. The bulletin is exten- 
sively illustrated and gives a full de- 
scription of the experiment, as well 
aus experiences of the feeders and the 
opinions of the packers when the 
hogs were sold and dressed on Fort 
Worth market. : 

The following is a summary of 
the bulletin: 

1. A comparison of the results of 
this experiment with those of other 
stations at which cottonseed meal 
was fed in the ordinary way indi- 
cates that cottonseed meal may be 
used in larger quantities and for 
longer periods when fermented and 
fed in a slop. 

2. The reports of feeders who 
have used cottonseed meal for hogs 
indicate that a light feed of cotton 
seed meal may be continued indefi- 
nitely, and that he consumption of 
green feed lessens the danger of 
death from feeding it. 

3. In this trial the hogs were yard- 
fed during the hot summer season, 
consequently they were under con- 
ditions making the trial as severe 
as possible. Under such conditions 
fermenting cottonseed meal does not 
entirely remove its injurious effect 
when fed to hogs. 

4. The results of this experiment 
show that for the first forty-three 
days of the feeding the mixture con- 
taining cottonseed meal and corn 
gave larger gains than the straight 
corn ration, while during the second 
period of forty days the results were 
reversed. This leads to the sugges- 
tion that to improve a corn ration 
it would be advisable to add cotton 
seed meal to it for about forty days 
preferably for other reasons also, 
during the last forty days of the feed- 
ing. 

5. The hogs that received cotton- 
seed meal as a part of their ration 
in this trial showed less fat and more 
lean meat in the carcass. 

6. The careasses of the hogs that 
received cottonseed meal, contrary to 
the previously expressed opinion of 
the packers, were firmer and there- 
fore more accpebatelaointaoininnaoi 
fore more acceptable to them than 
those of the corn fed hogs. 

Copies of this bulletin, which will 
soon be distributed, may be obtained 
by any one free of cost by applying 
to JOHN A. CRAIG, 
Director Texas Agricultural Experi- 

ment Stations, College Station, 
Texas. 





TRAINED VETERINARIANS ARE 
NEEDED. 


“A Good Veterinarian in Each County 
Would Have a Better Field Than 
the Average Doctor.” 


It is singular that the scientific 
study of the diseases of our domestic 
animals has been so neglected. Here 
and there only has a man undertaken 
to prepare himself for the practice 
of the veterinarian. It is yet a fine 
field for the ambitious man. A good 
veterinarian in each county in the 
State would have a better field than 
the average medical doctor. The ig- 
norance and cruelty that have been 








practiced on our dumb animals under 
the guise of doctoring them is aston- 
ishing. It is the belief of veteri- 
narians that stock would be far bet- 
ter off if left entirely alone than 
served as it has been the custom to 
serve them. 

The keeper of a livery stable or 
the most ignorant horse trader has 
been the man supposed to know most 
about the diseases of horses, and the 
average one of these is usually en- 
lirely ignorant of the physiology, 
anatomy and cause of diseases in 
stock. Being ignorant not only of 
these things, but also of the nature 
and effects of drugs, these men have 
given the faithful dumb brutes a hard 
time. In nine cases out of ten they 
apply the most vigorous treatment on 
an entirely erroneous diagnosis. And 
the faithful animals cannot protest. 
Hail to the trained veterinarian! 
May he increase in the land. 





Profits of Dairy Farming. 


Washington dispatch: A_ report 
on Records of Dairy Cows in the 
United States,’’ issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says that the 
records of progressive and unprogres- 
sive dairymen and farmers show that 
there is no business which has a 
greater range of profit than that of 
dairy farmers. The records of one 
hundred creameries are cited. It 
was shown that one of them made 
$2.30 for every dollar invested in 
feed for his cows, while a neighbor 
made $1, and another lost fifty cents. 
All had the same soil and same mar- 
ket. The difference in their profits 
he concludes, must be accounted for 
largely by the difference in the in- 
telligence put in the business. 





The Philosophy of Currying Horses. 


When the editor of Wallaces’ Far- 
mer was a boy he could not under- 
stand why colts running in the pas- 
ture grew and thrived without cur- 
rying, and why it was strongly in- 
sisted upon by paternal authority that 
horses in the stable should be cur- 
ried thoroughly at least once a day, 
and twice a day if they had been 
sweating freely in the field. We pre- 
sume a good many boys are inclined 
to take the view that we did of it 
at that time—that currying horses 
was done entirely for show. 

The philosophy that underlies the 
practice of grooming horses, how- 
ever, lies deeper than this. A horse 
that is running on grass and doing 
nothing takes more exercise than is 
necessary to gather his feed. This 
feed is largely laxative andits debris, 
the excretions of the system, are car- 
ried off mainly by the kidneys and 
bowels. If, however, a horse is 
stabled and doing work, especially 
hard or fast work, work that brings 
the sweat, the secretions of the 
glands of the skin are enormously 
increased. To do fast work he must 
be fed on dry, highly nutritious feed, 
and this again increases the secre- 
tions of the skin. Hence the philo- 
sophy of currying is to assist nature 
by artificial means to get rid of these 
increased secretions to prevent clog- 
ging the pores of the skin and con- 
sequent injury to health. 

The farm horse needs less currying 
than the driving horse, for the reason 
that he is generally less highly fed, 
gets green feed in summer at night, 
while the horse that is driven and 
is fed on highly nutrious feed must 
be curried if he is to keep in health. 
A horse can’t be in health unless he 
has a healthy skin. This is shown 
by the appearance of the hair. If the 
skin is unhealthy, the coat is harsh 
and dry. 

Currying is to the horse what bath- 


ing is to the man. In fact, where 
bathing facilities are lacking, as they 
are in many country homes, the 
health of the family would be very 
greatly improved if they would use a 
good stiff brush and curry themselves 
just as they curry horses, then follow 
it up with a sponge bath, using first 
warm, then cold water in winter, and 
warm water alone in summer. If 
you want to keep cool in the summer 
use hot water after using the brush. 
You will then understand the philo- 
sophy of currying the horse, and take 
care of your own health.—Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





The great development of the use 
of hand separators on the farm, ac- 
companied by sale of cream instead 
of milk to the creameries, has added 
another difficulty to the production 
of good creamery butter, in that many 
farmers do not care for their separa- 
tors properly. This leads to the de- 
livery of contaminated cream by 
some of the patrons, by means of 
which the entire product is injured 
in quality. Bulletin No. 131, “Care 
of Dairy Utensils,’’ just issued by the 
txperiment Station, describes the re- 
sults obtained by the use of various 
systems of cleansing separators, and 
the necessity for rigid care in this 
respect is prominently brought out. 
The bulletin is sent free to all appli- 
ecants. Address Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


Seed Wheat, Oats, Rye, 


WE OFFER 
NORTH CAROLINA SEED RYE, 
Per Bushel, 96 Cents. 


WINTER TURF OATS, 
Per Bushel, 65 Cents. 


FULCASTER, TURKEY ISLAND AND 
RED CHAFF SEED WHEAT, 
Per Bushel, $1.25. 


All sacked in good, new sacks, f. 0. b. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Wanted—1,000 bushels of North Caro- 
lina PEACH SEED 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 


Hickory, WN. C. 
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830 Days Free Trial, 





‘AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
: You have Buttermilk with 
aaee 3s «no waterin it. It ere for 
itself in 16 weeks, en and 
women can make _ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price to introduce it. rite 
for circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 











Bargains in Engines 
and Boilers! 


Over thirty from Ten, to Forty Horse- 
power. Good condition. 


$160 TO $375. 


Several sixty to one hundred Horse 
Boilers and Engines, Stationary and 
Locomotive. Cheap. 

Order “FOOS” GASOLINE ENGINES 
for ginning. Many orders gone forward. 








CAROLINA MACHINERY CQ., 
New and Second Hand Machinery, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction 
in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomyO ens andall Modern Improvements. 
Made only of the very best materials. 

During the summer months we will make 
special i troductory price;on Carolina Cook 
Stoves iu com: munities where we have no 
agen's. if your merchant does not handle 
these stoves write us for special prices, de- 
l.vered at your railroad station 

Do not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., 


(Successors to G. T. Glascock & Sons) 





SS 250 Styles, Sold on 
Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co! “CNG Ave. 








Greensboro, N.C. 








How About Your Cotton Seed? 














Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOURGIN 

and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can be run 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 

* These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 

Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 











The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 

. is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 

embodiment of mechanical Press perfection— 

works without a break, works steadily, 
uniformly, does not clog, d 


and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 





oes not interfere. In short a perfection Press. In buying this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 
difference when you put ours tothe test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 


you. That’s why you’ll say it’s the best Hay 


Press ever brought out. We want to send you a new free book book we publish on this 
subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail to send for it. 


Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 
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ANGLER ‘it Fentiite DRILL 
eels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or ferti 


— So eed — i evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 


eak. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
ler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 


satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great: drill 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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TO THE 30-ACRE FARMER. 





Some General Suggestions to Begin With—No. 1 of a Series of “Talks 
to Small Farmers.” 


Messrs. Editors: By small farm- 
ers I mean such as have in cultiva- 
tion from thirty to one hundred acres 
of land. I have noticed that much 
of the information and advice con- 
tained in farm literature and given 
at institutes is only suitable for lar- 
ger farmers. Indeed, it is often dis- 
couraging rather than helpful to 
those who have but few acres and 
limited means. 

I labored as a- pastor much in 
country districts for a quarter of a 
century. I can sympathize with the 
struggling masses. It is matter of 
fact that a very small per cent of 
soil tillers cultivate over one hundred 
acres in the counties J am more or 
less familiar with, embracing more 
than a dozen counties of Western 
Middle North Carolina. And a still 
smaller per cent control capital suffi- 
cient to profit by much advice given 
them by scientific agriculturists. I 
speak from experience as well as 
from observation and study of the 
general situation. 


Seven years ago I retired to farm 
life because, when I could not longer 
stand the form of strain incident to 
the regular ministry, my inclination 
was to the quiet of the farm. I have 
gained knowledge that may enable 
me to be of some help to small farin- 
ers. and possibly in some respects to 
some larger farmers. 


First, let me say that I have entire 
confidence in most of the workers in 
the Agricultural Departments of the 
States and of the United States, and 
in many writers in many farm peri- 
odicals. I especially feel my own ob- 
ligations to The Progressive Farmer. 
Tf I sav anything of benefit to any- 
body it is largely due to my use dili- 
gentlv of the above sources of help 
for farmers. 

At present IT want to talk to the 
thirty-acre farmer. Later I may give 
some of my own plans on a farin 
having abcut one hundred acres in 
actual cultivation. I really believe 
the thirty-acre farmer can make far 
greater per cent of profit on capital 
invested than can the farmer of 
Inany acres. This is the first point 
of encouragemfhent for him. He mzy 
envy the man of many acres and 
much machinery, but let it be borne 
in mind that with many large farm- 
ers the dollars of income often bare- 
ly fill the hole made by the outgo of 
expense dollars. Many a time the ex- 
pense hole is not filled unless by dol- 
lars from some _ other source than 
those made by farming. Herein lies 
at least a crumb of contentment for 
the small farmer. 


But to come to the point of man- 
aging a thirty-acre farm to best ad- 
vantage: I insist, first, on a plan. 
Some system in running the farm is 
exceedingly important. Every man 
must in a measure make out his own 
plan to suit his own tastes and de- 
sires. 

I will outline one system as sug- 
vestive. I keep three things in mind. 
These three things must be so ad- 
justed as to work out in harmony. 
They must fit together as three sides 
of a triangle. 

(1) Labor. 

(2) Profit. 

(3) Improvement of the soil. 

Let us never lose sight of these 
three conditional principles. They 
should be as well proportioned to 
one another as are the length, 
breadth and thickness of a perfectly 
square block of wood or stone. 

If many hands are to be utilized ¢ 
advise more or less of truck farm- 
ing. In the plan I am going to pro- 
pose 1 aim for the farm to be run 
with the least labor possible consist- 





ent with profit and soil improvement. 
For profit I select three crops that 
will pay directly or indirectly, or 
both. Cotton will pay directly. Corn 
will pay either directly, as a sale 
crop, or indirectly, as feed for stock. 
It also thus helps toward improving 
soil by way of manure. Wheat will 
pay directly as a cash crop, and in- 
directly as feed and manure. Feed 
the bran. Litter stables with the 
straw. We must also have crops to 
keep up and improve the soil. Some 
or all of these may be useful as feed 
or as crops for some money. But it 
is usually the best plan not to sell 
them. I suggest, cowpeas without 
fail, crimson clover if possible, and 
rye if practicable. 

What tools and stock must you 
have? I answer, all you can own 
and use to advantage. Better have 
tools and stock sufficient, and rent 
land, than own the land and stint 
yourself in tools and stock. If you 
are a renter, by all means improve 
land the same as if it were your own. 
This will surely pay you in the long 
run. If impossible to have but one 
horse, then you must take time to 
plow well somehow. Plow close and 
deep. Go twice in a furrow at some 
plowings so as to increase depth from 
time to time till you get down at 
least eight or ten inches. 

Next, I want to talk about rotut- 
ing, fertilizing and handling the 
crops I have mentioned to the best 
advantage. But please excuse me 
awhile. I am tired talking now. 

RECLUSE. 

Sylvan Retreat. 





DEMAND FOR CANNED SWEET 
POTATOES. 


It is Growing Rapidly With Prices 
Profitable—How to Can Potatoes 
and Tomatoes. 


Messrs Editors: The South is a 
paradise for the manufacture of can- 
ned goods. We can grow the peaches, 
apples, pears, corn, okra, sweet pota- 
toes, tomatoes, etc. Peaches, toma- 
toes and sweet potatoes are the best 
crops for canning. All sandy soils 
are suitable for peaches and sweet 
potatoes. Stiff lands are better for 
tomatoes. 

There is an unlimited demand for 
tomatoes. The demand is good for 
tomatoes and okra packed in No. 2 
cans. 

The packing of sweet potatoes is 
a new process. The demand for can- 
ned potatoes is growing rapidly. Any 
farmer owning transportation lines 
can plant his entire crop in sweet 
potatoes, pack the same in No. 3 
cans and find ready sales for the 
same in this State. 

One acre of sandy land well im- 
proved will make 300 bushels of po- 
tatoes. One bushel of these pota- 
toes will fill 24 cans. This means 
one case to each bushel. The whole 
sale price paid for canned sweet po- 
tatoes is 80 cents per dozen. So at 
these figures one bushel of sweet po- 
tatoes will bring the packer $160. 

Potatoes can be grown at a cost 
of 20 cents per bushel. Cases cost 
10 cents each. Cans cost $1.65 per 
hundred. Labels cost $1.75 per 
thousand. It costs one-half cent each 
to packy the potatoes in the cans; one 
cent pays for labeling each case or 
24 cans. 

There are two ways to pack sweet 
potatoes. That is, you can pack 
them in Open Kettles and Closed 
Kettles. 

The packing of sweet potatoes is 
a process which few men know. The 
best known process for packing them 
is to use a boiler and closed Top 


cess. when the bleaching process is 
not understood. ; 

If a man understands the bleach- 
ing process, Open Kettles do as well 
as any. The demand for canned 
sweet potatoes is growing rapidly 
and doubtless the demand will grow 
faster than the itnerest to pack them. 

The demand for canned tomatoes 
is not limited. If you wish to be- 
come a packer of tomatoes you can 
find plenty of room along ths line. 

An Open Kettle Process is all you 
need to handle tomatoes. Such a 
process with a capacity of 5,000 cans 
daily will not cost more than $100. 
Then you need a building 20x40 feet 
for the plant and an extra pack room. 

The tomato known as the ‘“suc- 
cess,’ is the best for canning. Sow 
your seed in beds and protect them 
as you would tobacco. Transplant 
from beds apart and three feet in 
the drill. Use best lands. Manure 
well. Use not less than 1,000 pounds 
high grade manure to each acre. 

Also use 100 pounds soda to each 
acre as you would for cotton. This 
will give you from 250 to 3090 
bushels tomatoes per acre. The 
average tomato will fill 14 No. 3 
cans to the bushel. A choice toma- 
to will fill 20 cans to the bushel. 
The best process of packing tomatoes 
is not well understood. I have been 
packing canned goods for thirteen 
years. I have used boiler with Ciosed 
Top Kettle and Open Kettles. I have 
bought and sold and used different 
plants. I have the experience of 
packing thirteen years for myself 
and have gone to different sections 
and put in plants for others. I have 
just returned from South Carolina 
where [ put in an Open Top Bath pro- 
cess which has a capacity of 5,000 
cans daily. All the machinery used 
in this plant cost about $100, and is 
suitable for all fruits and tomatoes. 

G. I. SMITH. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





The Best Saw Mill Combination. 

The Improved New Era Boiler is 
the only portable boiler that will 
burn poor fuel 
dust. It is the quickest, and there- 
fore the best steamer, of any portable 
boiler on the market. It is as easy 
to move as any boiler on the market. 
It has no crown sheet and is, there- 
fore, the safest of all portable boil- 
ers. No experiment. Fifteen years 
in use and nearly 1,000 sold. 

The Liddell—Tompkins Engine is 
the strongest for its weight, because’ 
it is built on straight line princi- 
ples. It is simple, and can, there- 
fore, be run with cheap labor. The‘ 
governor has an automatic stop, so 
that the engine can’t run away. It 
is durable. It is quick. 
tried under the 
2,000 in use. 

The Liddell Friction Mill is free 
from complications, with rapid gig 
back, and the fewest possible break- 
able parts. The head blocks are set 
by eighths and are absolutely accur- 
ate, and are fitted with our celebrat- 
ed Bull Dogs for holding the log after 
it is squared. Like their namesakes, 
they hold above and below and never 
turn loose. The last board may be 
as thin as three-quarters of an inch. 
800 to 1,000 mills sold. 

For full catalogue and prices, ad- 
dress the manufacturers, 

LIDBELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Up-to-date Ginning Outfits, Heavy 

Duty Engines, High Grade Automatie 
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Kettle. That is, this is the best pro- 


Engines, Shafting, Pulleys, ete. 


Sow Clover, Boys: It Beats Guano. 


Messrs. Editors: I noticed an ar- 
ticle in your columns some time ago 
by Mr. H. M. Daniel, of Madison 
County, in which he stated he had 
been sowing only < gallon of annual 
clover seed per acre. I think he 
went on to say that hereafter he 
would sow a peck as he thought that 
quantity would be better. 

Now, of course, I don’t know the 
conditions surrounding his style of 
farming, nor the extent of his ex- 
perience with anual clover, but please 
let me say to the ‘‘boys”’ that I have 
been raising it for twenty years, and 
I think I have had fairly good luck, 
and my advice is not to spread a 
bushel of clover seed over more than 
three acres of land. 

And, boys, sow plenty of it. I will 
guarantee it is the best thing to 
improve your land you ever tried. 
If you want to make ten barrels of 
corn per acre, begin by putting in 
clover. It is cheaper than guano 
and much easier to haul and distrib- 
ute. 

Sow clover, boys, and you won’t 
make any mistake. 

S. J. PRITCHARD. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 





A Valuable Free Book for the 
Dairyman 


A new 24-page book is being given 
away by the Sharples Separator Co., 
of West Chester, Pa., which takes up 
the subject of business dairying and 
the science of making cows pay. 

Wasted food is wasted money, as 
every dairyman and farmer knows. 
To thoroughly understand what foods 
make muscle, blood and milk, and 
What foods produce heat and fat, is 
to have the secret of successful dairy- 
ing. ‘“‘Business Dairying” tells in a 
practical way what foods are best for 
the dairyman to feed and why. It 
also touches on the care of milk and 
cream, butter making, churning, 
working and packing, as well as how 
much milk for a pound of butter. 
The selling value of cream is another 
point taken up, and how wastes can 
be turned to profit. A close study of 
‘Business Dairying”’ will reveal many 
ways to the intelligent dairyman for 
cutting off losses and improving every 
opportunity to save. Another fea- 
ture of the books is ‘“‘Stable Hints 
and Suggestions,” and the value of 
manures. 

While the practical experience of 
dairying is usually and best confined 
to the local conditions, thtre is 
enough valuable information in 
‘Business Dairying’’ to more than 
pay for the time and trouble in writ- 
ing for it, 

The points to be observed in judg- 
ing cows will be worth many dollars 
in selecting dairy cattle. This is il- 
lustrated with table of points to be 
considered and diagram of the per- 
fect dairy cow. Profitable dairying 
is in the “knowing how” and this 
book tells in a brief intelligent way 
how to reduce the cost of milk pro- 
duction and how to cut off the waste. 
A postal card,addressed to the Sharp- 
les Company as above will secure 
you the book without cost. Be sure 
to mention The Progressive Farmer 
and ask for ‘‘Business Dairying.”’ 





Dr. R. H. Lewis, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, has issued for 
the Board a special bulletin on the 
cause and prevention of consumption. 
With this are leaflets dealing with 
the matter of the prevention of t}- 
phoid and malarial fever. These will 
be sent to any citizen on applicatior 





BARGAINS.—Several | sixty-horse 
boilers. Guaranteed. Excellent con- 
dition. On cars; each, $225.—CARO®O- 
LINA MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, 
N. C. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE- 








The Four Winds. 


f the North, 


iO: 

t8°s 2 ¢ «3 “f _ = — 

Wind of the Norland snows. 

Wind of the winnowed skies. and 
sharp. clear stars— 


t oe 2 ) - s 7 cee @ buy otra 
Biow cold end keen across the naked 


ehasilr, 


glittering ice, 
i Ta, en 
But go not near my love. 


Wind of the West 


Wind of the few, far clouds, 


Wind of the gold and crimson sunset 


lands,— 

Blow fresh and pure across the peaks 
and plains, 

tnd broaden the blue spaces of the 


heavens, 
And sway the grasses and the moun- 
tain pines, 


But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, 
Wind of the sunrise seas, 


ee - lt ot soto op - ryt 
Wind of the clinging mists and gray, 


harsh rains,— 
Blow moist and  chii 
os 


wastes of b 


And shut the sun out, and the moon 


« — | or _ 
“nd Stars, 


: : . . . 
wa Bat the a a oe 
And lash ine boughs egainst the 


dripping eaves, 


Yet keep thou from my love. 


But thou, sweet wind! 
Wind of the fragrant South, 
Wind from the bowers of jasmine and 
of rose,— 
Over magnolia blooms and lilied lakes 
And flowering forests come with 
dewy wings, : 
And stir the ptals at her feet, and 
The low mound where she lies. 


—Charles Henry Luders. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA POLITICS. 





Some Fundamental Facts Essential 


State Conditions. 


It would do a power of good if 
every intelligent man in the entire 
United States were to read carefully 
and reflect upon seriously the speech 
of Benjamin R. Tillman upon the po- 
litical policies of South Carolina, 
when he pronounced the eulogy on 
Joseph H. Earle, his dead colleague 
in the Federal Senate, and then turn 
to the speech of Joseph T. Johnson, 
delivered in the National House of 
Representatives in the closing hours 
of the regular session lately expired. 
No State of the Union has been talked 
about more and no State of our sis- 
terhood has been understood less. 
The stormy  petrel of our politics, 
South Carolina has been rancorously 
hated and evotedly loved. In his 
speech to which [ have called atten- 
tion, Mr. Tillman analyzes the politi- 
cal systeins that have maintained 
there from the colonial period; the 
narrative is thrilling and argument 
instructive. 

The coast was settled by Hugue- 
nots and English sent over by lords 
proprietors, while the piedmont sec- 
tion, up-country, was populated by 
Scotch-Irish, Germans, Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Highland Scotch, and Irish 
from the Pale, with a sprinkling of 
Knglish farmers. On the coast were 
many slaves, and there the baron was 
in his hall; in the piedmont region 
slaves were few, and the yeomen own- 
ed and tilled the soil. “The govern- 
ment was an aristocracy dominated 
by the barons and submitted to by the 
yeomen, The great families of the 
coust ruled, and none disputed their 
sWay. Vere de Vere was not prouder 
of his lineage, Montmorency was not 
more arrogant, Claverhouse not more 
impatient of control than the great 
families on the coast of South Caro 
lina. They were the State, and it is 
only just to them to say that the 
government they made was all that 
could be desired in the matters of 
purity, simplicity, honesty, frugality. 
Nowhere else in the world did the 
citizens enjoy more unrestrained per- 
sonal liberty; nowhere else in the 
world did government take so little 
in taxes for its support. The rights 
of property were nowhere more se- 
cure, and the rights of the person 
were nowhere held more sacred. The 
habeas corpus and the writ of injunc- 
tion alike maintained. 


Reconstruction Days. 
It was an oligarchy, but it was a 


proud magistracy, jealous of its 
power and ten-fold more jealous of 


to an Understanding of Palmetto 


sal and that vet maintains in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Isiand, the legis- 
lative apportionment gave the cozst 
counties of the barons immense nnu- 
merical advantage over the piedmont 
section in the General Assembly, anil 
the Legislature of South Carolina was 
the ruler of South Carolina. The 
people voted at the polls for inembers 
of the National Congress, for Stare 
legislators, and for county executive 
officials and no other officials. Even 
as late as 1860 the Presidential elec- 
tors who cast the vote of South Caro- 
lina were appointed by the Legislae- 
ture of the State. 

The great war of 1861 was follow- 
ed by the era of reconstruction, when 
South Carolina was humiliated as 
none of her sister cotton States were, 
and as no other people were anv- 
where or in any age. Her white pop- 
ulation were made subdject to their 
former slaves of an inferior race and 
not only was the government the 
meanest imaginable, but it as the 
costliest imaginable. The nien who 
paid the taxes were not allowed to 
vote, and the men who admiuistere4d 
the government were entirely irre- 
sponsible. Of course, such a condi- 
tion could only be maintained by the 
sword. That South Carolina, beaten 
and bankrupt, overthrew this usurpa- 
tion after -vears of oppression, is 
one of the miracles of Saxon history. 


tite and indimitable resolution for 
the mastery implanted in the breast 
of the Anglo-Saxon, so vividly illus. 
trated as it was in South Carolina 
the decade 1865-’75. Again the old 
families got control and héld it until 
Benjamin R. Tillman rose and smote 
the oligarchy, and on its wreck and 
ruin reared the democracy that there 
now maintains as it does in no other 
Commonwealth of the entire Ameri- 
can sisterhood. At some time in the 
future I hope to try to relate the 
story of that Titanic struggle, the re- 
sult of which was to put the politi- 
cal power of South Carolina into the 
keeping of the people of South Caro- 
lina and to make Benjamin R. Till- 
man a more potential factor in the 
affairs of South Caroina than Rut- 
lege or or Laurens, Hayne or Cal- 
houn, McDuffie or Hammond, Hamp- 
ton or Buter had ever been.—Savo- 
yard, in Charlotte Observer. 





Ashamed of Her Home. 


The Raleigh Evening Times writes 
as follows under the heading ‘‘Sel- 
fish Women,” and we do not feel can- 





its honor. By a System then univer- 


Nowhere else is the insatiate appe-f done by the law. These vivid pictures 


Fe 
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*. aw a 
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amily make sacrifices ¢ 
7 


V 
a. which they cannot afford, ana 


out necessities in order that she may 
have luxuries, she begins to think, 
after awhile. that she must be some- 


pody of great importance, and that 


everything must point toward her and 
all the family arrangements be mad- 


with reference to her comfort and 
convenience. Too often she becomes 
dissatisfied with her humbie sur- 
roundings, and thinks her home a 
bore, a place to be avoided as much 
as possible. Not long ago we heard 
a voung woman of this kind actualls 
say that she was ashamed of her 
home, although her mother had made 
untold sacrifices for her, and had 
robbed herself and her home of mans 
things they should have had, in order 
to enable her daughter to make a 
fine appearance. This catering to 
vanity is what ruins many women and 
makes selfish wives.’’—Exchange. 





tules of One Hotel. 


Following are the rules and regu- 
lations posted in a hotel in Blooming- 
ton, IIL: 

“Guests are requested not to speak 
to the dumb waiter; guests wishing 
to get up without being called can 
have self-rising flour for lunch. 
‘Guests wishing to do a little driv- 
ing will find hammer and nails in the 
closet. 
“If the room gets too warm, open 
the window and see the fire-escane. 
“If vou ere fond of athletics, and 
like good jumping, lift the mattresses 
and see the bed spring. 
‘Baseballists desiring a little prac- 
tice will find a pitcher on the stand 
“Anyone troubled with nightmare 
will find a halter in the barn. 
“Don’t worry about paying your 
bill; the house is supported by its 
foundation.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





“Unfit for the Home Circle.” 


The issues of some of our State 
papers which contain vivid pictures, 
evidently from photographs of the 
three negroes lynched at Salisbury, 
with their half-naked bodies hanging 
from the trees and a crowd of gaping 
and staring boys’ standing under 
them, are “unfit for the home circle’’ 
in very truth. The law forbids pub- 
lic hangings when the hanging is 


of public hangings by the mob are 
far more demoralizing than public 
hangings by the law would be. Pa- 
rents should be careful to exclude 
such demoralizing newspaper issues 
from ‘‘the home circle.’’—Fayette- 
ville Observer. 


A Liar You Read About. 





Some newspapers are terrible liars. 
In writing of a cyclone out West one 
of them said it turned a well inside 
out, a cellar upside down, move a 
township line, blew the staves out ot 
a whiskey barrel, left nothing but a 
bung hole, changed the day of the 
week, blew a mortgage off a farm. 
blew all the cracks out a fence and 
knocked the wind out of a politician. 
Exchange. 








A Secret. 


A man who had purchased a fine- 
looking horse soon discovered that 
the animal was blind, and after sev- 
eral weeks he succeeded in disposing 
of her, as the defect did not seem to 
lessen her speed nor detract from 





able of adding to the good sense by 





any word of comment. Hear the, 


“One of the many fortunate results : 
of this straining for wealth and the 
appearance of it is to make extreme- 
ly selfish the young women for whom 


such super-human efforts are made. 


when she knows that others go with- 
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er, with an easy air. 
“You didn’t say anvthing to 
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apout if, said 
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face red with anger. 
“Well, YOu see 
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day the new owner of the horse ay 


ou know that mare you sold 
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‘If fength of service 
1S an important consideration 
this siylish,easy fitling shoe 


isunexcelled Zo-~vous Zea- 
-therzs ard Polterrs 259"? 3,20 

















Young Man 


Train forf Business. 
There’s room and a good salary in 
the banks and big business houses 
for young men with a good sound 
business training anda whole lotof 
energy and ambition. If you are 
ambitious we will furnish you with 
& commercial training that will 

lace you in a position tosuceessful- 
y cope with the problems of the 
busy business world. Write our 
nearest add-ess for a copy of our 
catalogue—its free. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Hovuston, TEx. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND. VA. 
COLUMBUS, Ga. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Kills every fiy it 
strikea, when either of 
-" Our patent sprayers is used ; 
keeps off the rest. The origi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Cures all sores, prevents con- 
tagious diseases; used by 
same dairymen since 188s, 
_— it protects cows in 
a — from all insect pests 
Pes onger than any imitation. 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much fiesh. 
No lice in poultry house or any place it is sprayed. I! 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send @1 
for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express office. @1 returned if 
cows not protected. Free Booklet describes Compressed 
Air Sprayer—sprays 50 cows in a few minutes. 
Shoo-F ly Mfg. 91026Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
~w-=<" knows from expericace SHOO-F LY is O. K. 


iS ! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with whieh you can turn your 
er. ger green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle vou to 
see it catch house and musk rats. II!ustrat- 
—— of prices and testimonials for tbe 
2 . 4 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 








WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIP: iONS. 


The Progressive Farmer wil! pay a liberal 
Cum mission to reliable men who wish to s0- 
iiclt subscript:ons among their neighbors 
andfriends For particulars, address 


‘HE PROORESsivE FARMER 





her general appearance. The next 


Raleigh, N.C. 
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In this day of 
devices much is 
‘*hay-box’’ for do! 
fire—actually w 
think of that, de: 
ever expect, evel 
age of wireless | 
would ever cook 
sene or wood, wil 
heat? I did ne 
open-eyed wonde! 
have got to be——: 
“tower of old 
Shinas.’ 

Our esteemed 
McVey, says, in | 
ment in The Co: 
is inexpensive; vo 
tle except the ti 
menting, in cas¢ 
few times. The 
is becoming so \ 
devices are being 
ket at a good p 
the work much b 
made, but it is 
the inexpensive p 

A writer in W 
panion tells of w 
less stove or hay 
the women of Sa 
the time of the 
and the terrible 
they were not a 
fires or even li 
tered homes anc 
camp fires, imfy 
bricks of fallen | 
to be weary WO! 
upper floors of sh 
is a great deal of 
in this newly e 
relieving the coo 
term and which r 
wife in freedon 
times; but its us 
general yet as t 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this 
should be addressed to “ Aunt coy ee 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N st 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


In this day of many labor-saving 
devices much is being said of the 
‘“hay-box” for doing cooking without 
fire—actually without fire. Now, 
think of that, dear sisters! Did you 
ever expect, even in this wonderful 
age of wireless telegraphy, that we 
would ever cook without coal, kero- 
sene or wood, with which to generate 
heat? I did not, and stand with 
open-eyed wonder at how smart folks 
have got to be—almost equal to that 
“tower of old on the plains. of 
Shinas.’ 

Our esteemed friend, Mrs. Helen 
McVey, says, in her splendid depart- 
ment in The Commoner; “This box 
is inexpensive; you will be out but lit- 
tle except the time you are experi- 
menting, in case you fail the first 
few times. The value of the process 
is becoming so well recognized that 
devices are being put upon the mar- 
ket at a good price, claiming to do 
the work much better than the home 
made, but it is just as well to try 
the inexpensive plan first.’’ 

A writer in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion tells of what a boon this fire- 
less stove or hay box was to some of 
the women of San Francisco, during 
the time of the earthquake shocks 
and the terrible conflagration when 
they were not allowed to have any 
fires or even lights in their shat- 
tered homes and whose cooking or 
camp fires, improvised from _ the 
bricks of fallen chimneys was found 
to be weary work for those of the 
upper floors of shaking houses. There 
is a great deal of interest manifested 
in this newly exploited method of 
relieving the cook during the heated 
term and which may assist the house- 
wife in freedom from care at all 
times; but its use has not become so 
general yet as to be very well un- 
derstood. 

I have written Mrs. McVey for 
the exact method of making this box. 
In the meantime, though, cannot 
some of our up-to-date, progressive 
readers tell us how it is made? Why 
do hard work when the same end 
may be attained by easier methods? 
We are not like the man who carried 
his corn in one end of the bag and 
a rock in the other ‘‘out of respect 
for the old folks; they done that 
way and its good enough for me.” 
There is a trite proverb: 


“Be not the first by which the new is 

tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old 

aside.”’ 

| like, though, to try the new, to take 

advantage of the genius of inventors, 

even though a ‘‘wooden ham and 

nutmeg” occasionally fall to my -por- 

tion. It is good, you know, to be pro- 

gressive. 

I give you some receipts which I 
know to be good: 

Universal Pickle.-—Put one gallon 
cider vinegar, cold, into about a 
five gallon stoneware jar; to this add 
the following spices whole: Two 
ounces each of black pepper, spice, 
cloves, cinnamon bark, ginger root; 
one ounce tumeric root; one dozen 
pods red pepper; three pounds sugar; 
half pound salt; gather any vegetables 
you may have, cucumbers, beans, 
small onions, ete., wash and wipe 
dry, drop into this jar cold each day 
as you gather them; cut smallcabbage 
into quarters, also small canteloupe. 
This is a most convenient and excel- 
lent pickle. If a white scum comes 
on top add citric acid to strengthen 
the vinegar. In winter, when the 
first lot of pickle has been used, it 
is fine to add cabbage, artichoke, a 
few stalks celery and beets that have 
stood over from last season. 





Sun Pickle-—Chop one large cab- 
bage and four large onions moderate- 
ly fine. To one quart of vinegar 
add one cup of sugar, one teaspoon 
mustard and other spices to taste, 
with enough tumeric to give good 
yellow color (but not too much, it 
gives unpleasant taste). Put the vine- 
gar over the fire and when it is near- 
ly boiling, add cabbage and onions. 
Let this barely come to the boil, then 
move it back and barely let it steam, 
with cover on for ten minutes. 

Chutney.—-Slice twelve large to- 
matoes and four onions; add to this 
four table spoons sugar, four small 
pepper pods whole, spices to taste; 
barely cover with vinegar and cook 
ten minutes; seal for witner use. It is 
fine with fresh meats. 

Mayonnaise.—-Break separately six 
eggs, to the youks add one teaspoon 
salt and beat hard for ten minutes; 
then to this add four teaspoons sugar, 
one teaspoon mustard, piece of butter 
the. size of an egg and over it pour 
one pint vinegar; cook in double 
boiler until it begins to thicken, (you 
can add a teaspoon or flour, stirred 
in a little water if not as thick as 
desired). When done, add beaten 
whites of eggs and when quite cold, 
half teacup cream. This is splendid 
for salads, for dressing for sandwich 
filling of various kinds. A little put 
over sliced tomatoes is fine. 

AUNT MARY. 





“Jane” Sides With “the Boys.” 


Dear Aunt Mary: In the last is- 
sue of he Progressive Farmer I read 
an article, ‘“‘Who Needs Education 
Most —the Boy or the Girl?”’ 

I wonder if Sweet Sixteen thought 
three times before she wrote once? 
A girl has a place which she can 
fully well with a comparatively small 
amount of education. What is a 
girl’s place? What kind of business 
men would ignorant boys make? If 
women had control of the business 
world, our streets would be ‘‘showing 
grounds’ for a display of millinery 
and fashions. Isn’t it true? Isn’t 
man superior to woman? If so, why 
should they not control superior in- 
terests? If not, why did God make 
man first and then woman as a help- 
meet? 

The majority of educated women 
can’t keep a decent house. What 
would a man want such a woman for? 
He would want her simply to look at 
and not for a wife, and for this rea- 
son, so many are old maids. They 
do not desire to see people trun up 
their noses at them and hear them 
speak of them as ‘“crabbed old 
muids.”’ 

I would like to read other extracts 
on this question; so, boys, brace up 
and look cheerful and don’t let the 
girls down you in your rights. I am 
a girl in my teens, but am willing to 
take a boy’s part in this. 

JANE. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 





From the Cotton Fields. 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have only 
recently begun taking The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Your’ correspondent, 
Jeanie Deans, sent us a sample copy 
and we at once subscribed. 

Social Chat is fine. Now this is 
my first letter to any paper. In the 
compulsory education war, I think 
the ones in favor of it have the best 
of it so far. ‘‘E’’ had a most thought- 
ful and carefully prepared paper, as 
well as many others. As for myself, 
I am sure something ought to be 
done to keep many children in school 
who are now allowed to go or stay as 
they choose. 

I never think of North Carolina 
without having before me in memory 
the splendid rhododendron, laurel, 
azalea and ferns of the mountains; 
all are so grand and beautiful. 

We have had too much rain; it 
made our fruit crop rot; cotton, corn 





and vegetables are fine. Some are 
beginning to pick cotton, but it is 
hot on the pickers. 

Will some one give me the name 
of the florist at Magnolia, N. C., who 
sells Hyacinth bulbs? 

ANNIE BYRD. 

Bamberg Co., S. C. 





An Advocate of Compulsory Educa- 
tion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I _ believe in 
compulsory education, and hope to 
see some day that the very poorest 
of children will have the opportunity 
to spend nine months in every year 
in school and taste the sweetness of 
knowledge. 

Compulsory education would be a 
greater blessing to North Carolina 
than any thing else. For one mo- 
ment look at the States and countries 
that have it, and you will see why 
I believe this. It is a shame that 
we have such poor teachers in our 
schools. If we were to have better 
teachers and pay them more, and 
better books, lots of illustrations for 
children, we would do more in one 
year than we do now in three. None 
but the very best should be allowed 
to teach, for their work lasts forever. 
‘‘Mind touches mind, either to beau- 
tify or to pollute; character touches 
character, either to adorn or to 
blacken; soul touches soul, either to 
bless or to blur.’”? Do you not be- 
lieve that a country blessed with 
good teachers is sure to be blessed 
with an enlightened people? 

The country people can point with 
pride to the greatest of the nation’s 
heroes, and say they were reared on 
a farm, for the country people are 
the best type of manhood in the 
world. And that.is why I want to 
see them better educated. How can 
we educate their children when their 
parents object to it? Our States are 
made better by compelling men to 
pay tax. Would not our country be 
made better by compelling men to 
educate their children? 

HOOCKS. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 





Rebecca Gives Good Advice to Girls. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The art of con- 
versation is almost consigned to the 
“lost arts.”’ When we meet in social 
life, it is either our ailments and 
the weather, or the servant problem. 
To-day I will have a plain talk with 
the girls. So many are at home now, 
or visiting some summer resort. 

Now, the welfare of our girls must 
be an all absorbing topic to every 
mother. It seems to me that moth- 
ers are greatly to blame in most cases 
for the wrong doing on the part of 
the girls. No girl should be kept 
in ignorance of the dangers that sur- 
round her. Some of these dangers 
are like dark pits, concealed by 
sweetest flowers, and like a _ steep 
precipice, covered with vines, and 
hanging with tempting fruit. It is 
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a mother’s duty to pull aside the 
vines and show the dangerous steep; 
to tear away the flowers, and expose 
the dark pit. 

Yes, a mother must talk plainly 
to her daughter, for if she is old 
enough to receive attentions from 
men, she is old enough to know what 
these attentions should be; old 
enough to lay aside the ignorance 
that was a shield to her childhood, 
and assume the knowledge that will 
make her as ‘‘wise as a serpent and 
harmless as a dove.’’ 

She should be able to detect the 

(Continued on Page 14.) 














NEW RIBBONS 


For Girdles, Neck Bows, Hair 
Bows or Millinery. 

Styles best dressers will wear 
in the early Fall—beautiful Warp 
Print and Plaid Taffeta effects. 

Five entirely new patterns— 
several distinct color combina- 
tions for each pattern—making 
all of twenty-five new styles Warp 
Print Ribbons 4% to 5 inches 
wide, 25c a yard. 

Other beautiful Warp Print 
Ribbons—various widths, to 
$3.00 a yard. 

Large assortment new Plaid 
Taffeta Ribbons, almost any color 
combination, from bright Clan 
Tartan or French effects to Black 
and White 4% to 5 inches wide, 
25c a yard. 

Extensive assortment — other 
Plaid Ribbons up to 8 inches 
wide, $1.25 a yard. 

These Plaid Taffetas are 
especially new and effective. 

Send for samples and see how 
much it is to your advantage to 
buy of a store that. always has 
the newest and best and sells on 
a small profit basis. 


Boccs & BUHL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions, 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and trieuds, For 
particulars. address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every'instrunentiguaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
Catalogue and full 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
hy, MWATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
\’ SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
. and the other six. 

! This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 

—" and great durabtlity of the “MATHU- 

HEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the 
“KA VORITE” piano of the South. 
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BOSTON AND THE REGIONS ROUNDABOUT— 
A TRAVELER'S IMPRESSIONS. 

We shall not attempt in this article’ to give any 
detailed or encylopaedia-like account of Boston: 
we shall merely set down a few impressions of ye 
Editor’s recent trip to the Amefican Athens, and 
these in only the most informal fashion. 


a 


Boston, as a whole, impressed us as .being less 
beautiful than we had expected. The town is old 
and the business section at least shows its age. 
The streets are generally narrow and unspeakably 
crooked: if you are not careful in traveling you 
are likely to meet yourself coming back. But 
the residences are beautiful, and the parks are 
matchless. 

Bj 

And right here is about the most vivid impres- 
sion one brings back with him—the neatness and 
well-kept appearance of nearly every New England 
home. I wish. we could inoculate our Southern 





BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, BOSTON. 
people with the Yankce’s love of velvety lawns. It 
is a shame that bleak New England must give us. 
lessons in the making of beautiful parks and gar- 
dens. But it does. The Boston Public Garden, 
with its rare collection of trees, flowers, and its 
giant hydrangei:s in blossom, 's a thing whose very 
memory is a joy torever, and without a parallel in 
our Sunny South. “ake the Seaboard Air Line 
between here ard “7 harlotte, and the only place 
where vou wili notice strikingly pretty lawns is 
Southern Pines-—-and Northern people did the 
work. We ua ynot relish this truth, but truth it is 
nevertheless. 
a J 

“nd the héuses are alse neat and well painted 
---the smallest houses as well as the largest ones. 
If it is only a three-room cottage, it-has an air ot 
distinction and gentility. In the country about 
Loston, too, one finds on every hand houses of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary styles of architecture. 
Largely no doubt because they have been kept so 
well painted and so well cared for generally, very 
many of the old-time: houses are still in use and 
in good conditon—squarish-shaped, low-roofed, 
many windowed. We didn’t see a house with 
weeds growing in the yard or the fences down. 

& 

But it is my trip to Concord—dquaint, tranquil, 
dreamy old Concord—that is uppermost in my 
mind: and I might as well write about it now and 
have done with it. Concord—yes, there was 2 
baitle fought here; but I was about to forget it 
in my thought of Emerson and Hawthorne and 
Thoreau and Louisa M. Alcott, the immortals who 
made Concord far more interesting to me than 


warriors could possibly have made it. I am more 
interested in the house we pass on the way to the 
battlefield than I am in the battlefield itself: for 
that house is ‘“‘The Old Manse’”’ made famous by 
Hawthorne, who lived in it, and by Emerson who 
also lived in it for a time and who wrote ‘“‘Nature” 
in one of its back rooms. The battlefield itself is 





“THE OLD NORTH CHURCH,’ BOSTON. 
It was from its “belfry tower” that Paul Revere saw the 
signal lanterns displayed. 
at a curve in the sluggish old Concord River, and 
the statue of the Minute Man across the little 
bridge bears the words of Emerson’s poem: 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 


& 
After leaving the historic bridge, our next stop 


is at beautiful Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, ‘‘the hill- 
top hearsed with pines,’’ the meeting place of Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcotts and 
Hoars before it was a cemetery and now their 
last resting place. Of all our American authors 
no one has meant more to me than Emerson, and 
it was with unusual interest that I came to his 
srave—beneath perhaps the very pines of which 
he wrote: 

“When I am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist school and the learned clan: 

For what are they all in their high conceit 

When man in the bush with God may meet?’’ 

For a long time the huge quartz boulder which 
marks the great philosopher’s grave was entirely 
innocent of lettering, but now it bears a tablet 
with his name, date of birth and death, and the 
lines: 

“The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.”’ 

Hawthorne’s grave is not far away, hedged 
about with shrubbery now, and marked by a low 
marble slab with the single word ‘‘Hawthorne.”’ 
It was a beautiful life which Hawthorne led in 
“The Old Manse” with his lovely wife, Sophia Pea- 
body; and it was with apple blossoms brought 
from the Manse that Franklin Pierce eovered the 
body of his friend when the great novelist—with 
the manuscript of his unfinished romance by his 
side—was buried here that May day a generation 
ago. 

Not twenty feet from where Hawthorne lies 
are the graves of Thoreau, that strange, ill-bal- 
anced, rustic genius, and Louisa M. Alcott, whose 
books have endeared her to thousands and thou- 
sands of girls; while in sight is the tomb of the 
late Senator Hoar, the white flower of whose 
Llameless life made him an ornament to our Up- 
per House at a time when the corroding influence 
of money was doing much to bring it into dis- 
repute. 





4 
And it is a thing worth noting right here that 
the tombstones of Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott 
and Thoreau at Concord—vwith that of James Rus- 
sel Lowell at Boston thrown in for good measure 
~—probably did not cost over $100. In other words, 
many a one-horse lawyer here in North Carolina, 





many a grocer in a country town, has had more 


expended on his monument than has been spent 
for five of the greatest lights in American litera 
ture. Emerson’s tombstone, as I have said, is a 
rough rock; Hawthorne’s a two-foot slab of simple 
marble: Thoreau’s name is on the small slab used 
for the whole Thoreau family; the name “Louisa 
M. Alcott” is on a small stone sunk in the grave; 
Lowell’s is 1 small slab of slate 


J 
But I am about to forget the most singular 


grave of all, hard by that of Hawthorne—-William 
Ellery Channing’s. I should never have suspected 
a grave was there: not a headstone or footstone, 
not even a pebble, nor the semblance of a mound: 
the bare, level earth with the grass growing over 
it as if never a spade had broken the sod—re- 
minding one of the inscription (the only words 
except his name) on the tomb of the late John J. 
Ingalls, of Kansas, these being an extract from his 
‘Bluegrass’? lecture: ‘‘When the fitful fever is 
ended and the foolish wrangle of the market and 
forum is closed, grass heals over the scar which 
our descent into the bosom of earth has made, and 
the carpet of the infant becomes the blanket of the 
dead.’”’ 

Channing was an author of some note, a cor- 
temporary of the greater Concord authors, and 
died only two or three years ago. His “Symphony” 
is irideed a gem, and well worth memorizing: 


“To live content with small means, to seek 
elegance rather than luxury and refinement rather 





EMERSON’S HOME AT CONCORD. 


His study, the room at the right of the entrance, remains 
just as he left it. 


than fashion; to be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and birds, 
babes and sages with open hearts; to study hard, 
to think quietly, act frankly, talk gently, await 
occasions, hurry never; in a word, to let the 
spiritual, unbidden and _ unconscious, grow up 
through the common—this is my symphony.” 
& 
We passed Emerson’s house—horse-chestnuts 


about it, the hill in front of it, the meadow-val- 
ley back of it: a beautiful but not costly house, 
white with dark blinds. And here is the ‘‘Orchard 
House” of Bronson Alcott, and the seat by the 
great elm in front of it, under which Louisa AlI- 
cott wrote much of “Little Women.” Just beyond 
it is “The Wayside” in which Hawthorne spent the 
last twelve years of his life and wrote ‘“‘Tangle- 
wood Tales.” The tower-like study was one in 
which the shy, solitary genius found refuge, clos- 
ing a trap door behind him to escape visitors, i) 
local tradition may be believed. We also pass the 
“Margaret Fuller House.’”” Poor Margaret Fuller! 
Genius herself, and companion of geniuses, but 
so heart-hungry all the while (as we know now 
from her journals published after her death), not 
for fame, but for love, and echoing the pathetic cry 
of “Aurora Leigh”: 





“The love of all 
(To risk in turn a woman’s paradox) 
Is but a small thing to the love of one. 
You bid a hungry child be satisfied 
With the heritage of many cornfields: nay, 
He says he’s hungry.—he would rather have 
That little barley cake you keep from him 
While reckoning up his harvests. So with us: 
We’re hungry.” 
of 
But man cannot live by books alone, and Cen- 








cord does not rest its claim to the gratitude of 
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mankind solely on account of its having sheltered 
sages, poets, and philosophers. No—for here not 
far from the Emerson home and “The Wayside”’ 
is Ephraim W. Bull’s ‘Grape Cottage,” and here 
still standing is the first Concord grape vine: the 
variety which Bull originated, and for which I 
have had reason to bless his name ever since I 
quit wearing aprons. Somebody said of a straw- 
berry, that “God might have made a better fruit 
—-but He never did’: and I am moved to pay the 
same tribute to the Concord grape when I get be- 
side a vine heavy with juicy bunches on an August 
day. However, I might as well confess that I am 
fickle enough to say the same thing about our own 
Scuppernongs when the dew-laden air on a Sep- 





THE “ORCHARD HOUSE” OF THE ALCOTTS. 


This was the Concord home of Louisa M. Alcott, and here 
she wrote ‘ Littie Women.” 


tember evening brings me the odor of their tanta- 
lizing sweetness. 
Jw 


Speaking of fickleness reminds me of women. 
(No sarcasm intended, and if any of you are about 
to get mad, wait and see what I say.) I asked a 
friend who had been at Harvard for months if 
there were not any pretty girls in New England? 
For my part, I had seen very few. And in reply 
he gave it as his opinion that you can find more 
pretty girls in a town of 1,000 or 1,500 people 
down South here than you can find in all Boston. 

5 7 

In Boston, of course, we saw Faneuil Hall, Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, the old State House, and many 
other historic places, not forgetting ‘“‘the belfry 
tower of the Old North Church’’ from which Paul 








“THE WAYSIDE,’ CONCORD. 


House where Hawthorne spent the last twelve years of his 
life and wrote “Tanglewood Tales.” 
Revere saw the famous signal lanterns displayed. 
And if ever you go to Boston, do not fail to see 
Edwin A. Abbey’s magnificent mural paintings in 
the Boston Public Library representing scenes in 
the career of that princely figure of tradition, Sir 
Galahad. The classic buildings, stately elms and 
grassy lawns of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
are not to be overlooked, nor the tempest-torn tree 
under which Washington first took command of 
the American troops, nor yet Longfellow’s spaci- 
ous and beautiful home only a few blocks away. 
&f 
But I have neither time nor inclination now for 


a detailed description of these places. Many of | 
them merely go to show that “‘the pen is mightier ' 





than the sword,” and that it was a wise man who 
said: “If only I may write the songs of a nation, 
I care not who makes its laws.’’ Here in the 
Carolinas and Virginia we have many an almost 
forgotten Revolutionary incident as thrilling and 
dramatic as Paul Revere’s ride;- but the trouble 
is that we have had no Longfellow to embody it in 
undying song. We have men walking among us 
almost unnoticed who participated in actions as 
daring and as deadly as ‘“‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” at Balaklava; but we have had no Ten- 
nyson to make them immortal. What our own 
“embattled farmers” did at Moore’s Creek and 
King’s Mountain and Cowpens is unknown, be- 
cause we have not nurtured an Emerson to glorify 
their deeds. Not even the romance of Roanoke 
Island°or the tragedy of the Croatan Colony is 
much known beyond our borders; and the fore- 
most American weekly (Collier’s) declared the 
other day that ‘‘at Jamestown for the first time 
in America an English child was born.” 


se 


If we search for a reason for all this, we shail 
find that Massachusetts has developed her great 
men by developing her whole people. The Puri- 
tans planned a system of education before they 
landed on Plymouth Rock, and they have been the 
inost aggressive advocates of universal education 
ever since. The Boston hackmen read the daily 
papers. The son of your washerwoman goes to 
Ilarvard in the same class with your own son. 
When we consider that North Carolina has twenty 
times as large a proportion of native white people 
who cannot read and write as Massachusetts has, 
Tennessee seventeen times, South Carolina fifteen 
times, and Georgia and Virginia twelve times, we 
have a fact which goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining not only why the history of Massachusetts 
is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific and our 
own history hardly known to our own people, but 
also why the per capita wealth in Massachusetts 
is $1,449 as compared with $447 in North Caro- 
lina, $434 in South Carolina, $533 in Georgia, 
$674 in Virginia, and $687 in Tennessee. 

® 


That is the whole secret. Not only does every- 
body work—including Father—-but everybody is 
trained to do his best work, and “‘the man who can 
make good split bottomed chairs’ has a higher 
place than the unproductive ‘‘prominent citizen.’’ 
Lut I have written enough already, and I am go- 
ing to depend on the following editorial from the 
Scotland Neck Commonwealth to hammer home 
this other point ] am about to make. It says: 


“The editor of the Windsor Ledger has recently 
visited New England, and gives some interesting 
impressions of that section and its energetic peo- 
ple. He says everybody up there works—there 
are no idlers and no illiterates, few fools and 
fewer lazy people. Education is the first thought, 
says our neighbor editor, and young men do not 
think that an education exempts them from toil 
and labor. He says that he visited a duck farm 
conducted by two graduates, one from Harvard 
and the other from Princeton. These duck farmer- 
graduates from the University did not do their 
work from the parlor or the office or in the latest 
cut, creased trousers, but were in overalls them- 
selves hard at work making money. He saw an- 
other young man, the valedictorian and honor man 
of his class, who went to work on the first Monday 
after his arrival from college driving a baker’s 
cart around the city. We are glad that the editor 
of the Ledger made these observations and has 
given them to his readers as he has. It goes to 
emphasize what a great many people in the South 
do not appreciate, namely, that too many young 
people spurn work just because it is work. Many 
a young man and young woman will make great 
exertion in bodily exercise in fun and frolic who 
spurn the same amount of exercise at any kind of 
labor, simply because it is labor. We do not wish 
to be understood as saying anything against frolic 
and fun—they are natural outlets for the spirits 
of the young; but what we refer to is the incon- 
sistency in some who would really be ashamed to 
be found at real work. There is a danger with 
many people of thinking too much of pleasure and 
too lightly of the real important imterests of life. 
But the examples of the Harvard and Princeton 





graduates at work in overalls is one worthy the 
emulation of many other young men of the coun- 
wy." 





PROF. C. M. CONNER SUCCEEDS DR. BUR- 
KETT. 

Prof. C. M. Conner, for several years Professor 
of Agriculture in Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina, but lately head of the Agricultural Division 
of Florida State University, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the North Carolina A. & 
M. College, succeeding Dr. C. W. Burkett, who re- 
signed last spring to accept a position In the Ohio 
State University. Prof. Conner is a native of 
Missouri, a man of unusual ability and enterprise, 
and his long experience in Southern agricultural 
colleges renders him peculiarly qualified for the 
position to which he has been called. Already he is 
known toa largebodyof our peoplethrough his ef- 
ficient work in our North Carolina Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes this season and last. We are confident that 
under his direction the agricultural division of the 
College will be worthy of the large and growing 
patronage which we bespeak for it. 





A WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO MR. CHEATHAM. 


Following is a copy of a letter which has been 
sent to each member of the Executive Committee 
of the Southern Cotton Associaticn. It is self-ex- 
planatory, and whether or not Mr. Moore be 
chosen for the position, the selection of a man of 
his type is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
by every loyal friend of the Cotton Association: 


“Dear Sir: After seeing farmers in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in the last two 
weeks, I am convinced that the only way for the 
Southern Cotton Association to maintain its pres- 
tige and hold the confidence of the farmers, is to 
retire Mr. Cheatham, the Secretary. This is un- 
questionable. 

‘In this connection I think I am doing the Asso- 
ciation, in which I have always been interested, a 
“ood service, by suggesting as his successor Mr: 
C. C. Moore, President of the North Carolina Di- 
vision of the Association. I do this without his 
knowledge or consent, and solely because he is a 
man who would carry to the office high character, 
aggressive efficiency, and devoted service, and I 
believe that the Association would be helped by 
electing him. He is a man who inspires confi- 
dence and then justifies that confidence by the re- 
sults of his untiring labor. He has both the abil- 
ity and character to make him worthy of any 
place within the gift of the Association. I do not 
believe that you could get a more efficient Secre- 
tary, and I hope that you will consider him at your 
meeting. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“CLARENCE H. POE, 
“Editor and Manager.” 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION RIGHT? 


Again we wish to urge any reader who 
has any dissatisfaction in regard to _ his 
own subscription or any subscription he may 
have sent. in for any neighbor or friend, to 
report his complaint to us at once. Do not write 
us a long letter, but state the facts as briefly as 
possible and let us get the matter straight. It is our 
earnest purpose to give satisfaction to every man 
who subscribes to The Progressive Farmer,. and 
we should like to have every complaint properly 
settled before we enter on our fall campaign for 
renewals and new subscriptions. 

If you have any grievance, write us at once, 
and give us a chance to set the matter straight. 





The many friends made by Dr. Charles W. Bur- 
kett during his stay in North Carolina will be 
gratified to learn that he was not only promptly 
elected to the newly-created position of ‘‘Director 
of Short Courses” in the Agricultural Division of 
Chio State University, arrangements for which 
were being completed when he resigned from the 
North Carolina A. & M. College, but more recently 
he has been offered the Directorship of the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station, a position paying $1,000 
a year more than either his North Carolina or 
Ohio positions. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








A MESSAGE FOR THE YOUNG MAN ON THE FARM. 





Instead of Trying to Equip Yourself for ‘‘Business,’’ Put the Same Time 
and Effort in Agricultural Education, and Your Success Will Be Far 


Greater—Suggestions You Ought to Consider. 


Messrs. Editors: The world is to- 
day full of young men and boys who 
are trying to equip themselves for 
some life work so as to be able to 
compete for their opponents or would 
be opponents. They realize that the 
time is now here when progress in 
life necessitates the very best of 
equipment for whatever vocation they 
they pursue. And, yet, while this is 
the case, it is a sad fact that so many 
young men think the best way to 
acquire this necessary equipment is 
to go off and take what is known as 
a ‘“‘business course.’’ There are a 
good number of boys, a great many of 
whom are very young, who fill the 
business colleges of our country 
every year to overflowing, and who 
think that they are fitting themselves 
in the very best way possible to make 
the greatest success in life. 


The Independence of Farm Life. 


The reason I call this a sad fact 
is because so many of those same 
boys make such miserable failures; 
fall so far short of their expectations; 
are so badly disappointed. They 
think that they are doing the best 
and wisest thing for themselves. 
They do not realize the fact that they 
are preparing themselves to act as 
slaves, but nevertheless they are. 

Where some one controls your 
tools, he controls your opportunity 
to work.- When he controls your op- 
portunity, he is your master, you are 
his slave. 

Unless the young man after having 
completed his business course has 
means of his own with which to start 
into business for himself, he will 
have to work for some one else. The 
small salary which his employer pays 
him is hardly enough to support him- 
self and family, if he has a family. 
But with this small salary he man- 
ages to get on in some way, but never 
can save up enough to go into busi- 
ness for himself; so after he is too 
old to try anything else, he realizes 
the fact that he has made a complete 
failure in life; that he has been a 
slave all the time. Then it is that 
he comes to the conclusion that he 
ought to have followed some other 
vocation. 


Mistakes in Choosing One’s Work. 


Fate hangs no red lights at the 
cross roads of a man’s career. There 
are no sign boards. along life’s high- 
way, and the highroads to success 
or failure are not labeled at their be- 
ginning. It is only when we have 
reached mature years that we can 
look back and see just where the 
signboard ‘‘to success” should have 
been placed. We can then begin to 
see just where we took the wrong 
road; just where, by not going the 
right way, we lost so much, while 
had.we done thus or so, we should 
have gained honor, wealth and fame. 

The world is just, and usually gen- 
erous. But in the main it says td 
all, “Choose for yourselves such a 
life work as you can make the great- 
est success at, and at the same time 
obtain the most pleasure. If you 
make a failure we are not to blame; 
if you find that you missed your call- 
ing, remember that you did it your- 
self.’’ 


Agricultural Education or “Business 
Education.” 


Young man, why not, instead of 
that business course, go to an agri- 
cultural college and get an education 
that offers a greater opportunity to 
make success and at the-same time 
affords. you more pleasure than any 
other business can possibly offer you? 

If more of our young men would 


| decide to get an agricultural educa- 
tion and turn their attention to the 
farm, we would see fewer failures in 
the business world. 

Improved agriculture is what we 
need; what the world seems to be 
calling for. Everything seems to say 
to the young men of our country, 
“Young man, get an agricultural ed- 
ucation and turn your attention to 
farming, for this is what we need; 
the kind of men the world is looking 
for.”” 


Increasing Dignity of Farming. 


I am afraid the reason that more 
of our young men are not entering 
this successful field is because they 
look on farming as somewhat de- 
grading and inferior. But I am glad 
to say that, in this, they are very 
much mistaken. Farming is _ fast 
coming to the front; is fast gaining 
on all other industries and occupa- 
tions, and the time is near when it 
will be looked upon as the best and 
most successful, as well as the most 
honorable occupation to be consider- 
ed by a young man seeking a life 
work. : 

There is many a man doing office 
work in the city to-day who would be 
glad to exchange his business for a 
farm. I have heard business men 
myself say that they were tired of 
a business life; that they would be 
glad to go to farming, but that they 
did not have capital enough to pur- 
chase a farm. There are many in 
this condition. But show me the 
well trained farmer who is ready to 
exchange his farm for some other 
business or occupation. 

Think, Young Man—And Act Now. 

Young man, instead of taking that 
business course, do the wise thing. 
Decide at once to get an agricultural 
education and become one of the 
world’s most successful men, a farm- 
er, 

If you have been anticipating go- 
ing to a business college this fall or 
in the near future, change your mind 
and enter an agricultural college. 
You never will have cause to regret 
it, but on the other hand you will 
always be glad that you made this 
wise change of plans. 7. &. me 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





The Spartanburg County Cotton 
Association has passed resolutions 
calling for the resignation of Secre- 
tary Cheatham of,the Southern Cot- 
ton Association. In our opinion this 
action of the Spartanburg Associa- 
tion shows clearly the way the wind 
is blowing. We believe similar ac- 
tion will be taken by numerous other 
bodies and we must say that we ap- 
prove of the resolutions. It is use- 
less for the Association to attempt a 
defense of the action of its secretary. 
His usefulness is at an end. There’s 
no use in trying to smooth the matter 


over. He must retire or the Asso- | 


PM tion is going to be the loser. There 
are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
who are going to give it neither 
moral nor financial support so long 
as Mr. Cheatham retains his place. 
He was guilty of inexcusable indis- 
cretion. As we have said previously, 
The Mountaineer is a friend to the 
Association, but we think the time 
has come to change secretaries, and 
there’s no use in waiting for the Sep- 
tember meeting to bring it about. 
The sooner a man whose every action 
is above criticism succeeds to the 
secretaryship the better it will be for 


the Southern  planter.—Greenville 
Mountaineer. 


Eternity is in my heart.—Mac- 
laren. 
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SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 
“tam having the best success 
with my Blakeslee Engine. It 
will pull a 70 saw gin and press 
with all ease, with no danger 
from fire, It’s economy is wonder- | 
ful, as I can run it on less gasoline 
than wood would cost, and be- 
sides no engineer or fireman is 
needed. JOHN E.SHEALEY, 
Little Mountain. S. C. 






























THE ADVANIAGES OF OURENGINES, 
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How About YOUR Ensilage? 





“OHIO” Ensilage Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into 
silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 

How does it ‘cut’? expenses? By itsimmense -apacity, its self feed 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxi , » results. 


Silage as a milk and beef producer is 
far superior to grain. Our book “Mod 










simply operated 





ern Silage Methods”’ (10c) tells all about it. Weems 


Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 
vince the man who wants the best. Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 
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Read what those who have bought our Golden 

gle Buggies say, We can furnish the names 
DI more than one thousand satisfied customers. 

any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggiesare 
NOt as good as represented, ask us for names of 
people who are using them in your county and 
get their opinion. 





EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
One Profit Plan. A high-grade $65.00 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49-00. A 
set of fine Collar and Hame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87. 4§ 
$12.50 everywhere. 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND | potas ie 


MAIL TODAY. 





160 Edgewood Ave. 











ADDRESS 





GOLDEN EAGLE BUGSY CO, 


Please send me, prepaid, catalogue Ne, a4 
of Golden Eag.e Buggies 
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When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS AND IMMI- 
GRATION. 
Views of Maj. W. A. Graham as Ex- 
pressed in His Address to State 
Alliance. 





We regret that we found it neces- 
sary to omit a part of Maj. W. A. 
Graham’s address in publishing it in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer, this 
part dealing with National affairs and 
immigration. It is given herewith: 


Denaturized Alcohol. 


Congress has enacted a law ex- 
empting this product from the Inter- 
nal revenue tax. It is manufactured 
from corn or other grain, potatoes, 
sorghum and other farm products. 
Its use is similar to that of kerosene, 
gasoline, naphtha, and like sub- 
tances for lighting, heat or power 
purposes. Its manufacture would be 
i profitable purpose for the co-opera- 
tion of Alliances and communities, 
not only for the production of sup- 
plies for the immediate vicinity, but 
for preparation of products of the 
section for market. 


Trusts and Combinations Against 
Public Good. 


Proceedings against those accused 
are being had in the United States 
Courts, under existing laws. We 
await the result, and to see if relief 
will be given. Or shall it be de- 
termined that there is no way to pre- 
vent these abuses as they are pro- 
tected by the Constitution? Surely 
a remarkable and undesirable priv- 
ilege if admitted. 


Rebates and Pure Food. 


Laws have’ been enacted upon 
these subjects and while not accom- 
plishing all that could be desired, 
have done more than was expected. 
The President is entitled to thanks of 
and commendation for what has been 
done and to just criticism for not 
gaining for the people all that he 
could have done in a nonpartisan 
manner. 

The Tariff. 


The changed condition of affairs 
with most of the manufacturers of 
the country must soon cause a re- 
vision and reduction of the tariff tax. 
The manufacturer no longer’ asks 
protection in keeping the manufac- 
ture of similar goods out of the 
‘home market,” but earnestly ap- 
peals for ways and means (especially 
the means), to gain the desirable 
markets of the world. This can best 
be done by opening our markets to 
those counties that have for sale the 
goods we desire to purchase and 
whose people wish the _ produc- 
tions of our citizens. There must be 
a “retain cargo’ for importing ves- 
sels in order to have successful com- 
merce. 

The President did run well upon 
this track for awhile but some one 
hindered him and he jumped the rail 
and took to the bushes—we wait 
with interest to see where he will re- 
appear. upon the course when Con- 
gress assembles in December. 


Immigration. 


What kind of immigrants does the 
State desire? ‘‘Any body, Lord, so 
he is a man,’ seems to be the an- 
swer many would make. The kind 
of immigrant needed is as varied as 
are the pursuits of our citizens. The 
State itself owns neither mills or 
lands suitable for occupancy, conse- 
quently it can only act for the citizen. 

The Northwestern States in many 
instances owned the land. Their 
agents could go into a foreign coun- 
try where there were desirable peo- 
ple, organize a ‘colony of congenial 
folks, most of whom were acquaint- 
ed; they with the preacher and teach- 
er make the settlement. When they 
come, as some of them go to new 





fields, they aid in inducing others to 
come. 

When the State engages in the im- 
migration business, finds itself asso- 
clated with or more properly speak- 
ing, antagonized by, the railway and 
immigration companies of various 
names and with various purposes. 
If the State has no process of con- 
Sumation the sale of a tract of land 
or the location of immigrants or an 
immigrant, its competitors do not 
hesitate to use all means in such 
business to relieve it of concern in 
the matter by getting the parties in- 
terested; to turn from the purchaser 
whom the State wishes to supply to 
the one represented by themselves. 
The State therefore can only adver- 
tise the inducements of the different 
sections, and leave to the individuals 
concerned the selection of the place 
or position. 

Our State. 


The Governor is awake to the in- 
terests of the people of the State. 
as the administration preceding his 
will be voted for a revival and great 
progress along lines for the educa- 
tion of the youth in the State. He 
desires that his shall produce an in- 
dustrial revival in the accumulations 
of our people and their advance along 
lines of improvement of not only the 
means of transportation, manufac- 
tures, and the upbuilding of the 
towns,—but also of the farm and the 
home. In his addresses he shows 
his ideal condition to be that of a 
large proportion of our population as 
owners of home free from. debt 
and interested in the cultivation of 
the soil. 

Let Alliancemen give him a hearty 
support in all measures ténding to 
accomplish this desirable condition. 











SPOTLESS 


E OFFER THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
W BARGAIN because we want to introduce our 

HARNESS DEPARTMENT to you and 
start you to buying your Leather Goods direct from 
the Factory fc pe you can get the best at a low 
cost. We know that we have the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST Harness in the market and that you 
will save money by placing your orders with us. 


WE GUARANTEE" ™ 


that only HIGH-GRADE LEATHER {s used in 
our goods, and that the WORKMANSHIP and 
FINISH are unsurpassed by any other Harness 
Makers in the country. Our SPOTLESS HAR- 
NESS is noted for its beautiful FINISH as well as 
forits GREAT STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SADDLE—full padded, 28 inch.; SHAFT 
TUGS—% inch. doubled and stitched, % in. point; 
GIRTH wo, one % inch, one % inch; TURN- 
BACK—%x 1rinch. creased; BREECHING—1 7 
{ nch, folded, 5ginch tugs, % inch layer, Bar Buck- 
les; BREECHING STRAPS, inch, Union 
“Loop Buckle; V-shaped, 2 4 inch Neck Piece and 
x %inch Traces; ROUND DOCK, HIP STRAP— 
x 45inches flat, creased. 

BRIDLE—% x % inch Flat Winker Brace, 
Bar Buckles; REINS—¥X inch Leather, Snaps on 
Ends; TRIMMINGS, XC. 


PLEASE WRITE US IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 
ANYTHING FURTHER ABOUT THIS HARNESS. * 









SPOTLESS CO., Inc. 
Box 364 A. C. Richmond, Va. 








All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts im- 


portant to gwve the box, street 


number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 




































































True Tools 





You can’t square up a block with a lop-sided plane—saw straight with a 
buckled saw or bore a clean hole with worn-out bit. Todo a good job you 
must have good tools. That’s the reason men who have used and studied 


tools a lifetime insist on having 


KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


They show their excellence not only in actual use, but at first glance—the 
hang,” balance, finish and careful adjustment being apparent. Keen 
Kutter Tools include not only Carpenter Tools but a full line of Farm and 


Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, Shovels, Garden- 





trowels, Grass-shears, Rakes, Manure-hooks 
Pruning-knives. To get the best tool of its 
kind simply ask for a Keen Kutter. For 37 
years Keen Kutter Tools have been sold under 
this mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealers, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 





Tool 
Book 
Mailed 


Free 











St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
















A Stong 
Well made 


and 
Reliable 


Machine. - 


Gole’s Gombined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


By removing the 
Partition this ma- 
chine becomesa fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 

For a moderate 
acon we make the 

est that can be got 
at apy price. 


























used this method prove that oats sown in an 
One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL 


Write for valuable information and price list. 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 


open furrow 


never freeze out and are nat easily damaged by diy weather. 


will produce 


an average of as much as ¢wo acres sown the usual way. 


THE GOLE MANUFAGTURING 6O., Gharlotte, N. 6. 














MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple 4nd practicable as well as the 





most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46. 











It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





A Set of Washington Harness. 





cht. HARNESS 


4 a Oe. i 
Ey ff Ms 


it at our expense. 


fie 





TENNESSEE HARNESS C0., 





Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 


Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and madeto wear. Every possi- 
ble weak point is.reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
strap reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 
Look for ‘ Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washington on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16.00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


NASHYILLE, TENN. 











The Advertisers in ihe Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and willdo asthey promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when P pat ke to make i aa, please re- 


, member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROG FARME 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 


The officers and men of the army 
in the Philippines demand that dates 
be placed on the labels of canned 
goods bought for the army. 


Alexander R. Chisholm, cashier of 
a Birmingham bank, who embezzled 
$100,000, will testify against the 
bucket shops in which he lost the 
money speculating. 


President Roosevelt has written to 
Congressman Watson, of Indiana, a 
letter which is a campaign document, 
purposely intended to affect the Con- 
gressional elections. 


The earthquake at Valparaiso re- 
sulted in the killing of 500 people 
and the destruction of millions of 
dollars of property; six or eight oth- 
er towns were destroyed. 


Bryan asked that the Illinois Dem- 
ocratic Convention do not declare for 
him unless it retired National Com- 
mitteeman Sulivan, but it refused to 
condemn Sullivan and yet declared 
for Bryan. The Ohio Democratic 
Convention also declared for Bryan. 


Justice W. R. Day, of the United 
States Supreme Court, and Senator 
John W. Daniel, of Virginia, are to 
be the orators at the dedication of 
the McKinley memorial which is be- 
ing erected at the main entrance of 
the State house grounds in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The dedication is set 
for September 14, the fifth anniver- 
sary of the President’s death. 


zs ¢ # 


Insurrection in Cuba. 


There are symptoms of a first-class 
insurrection in Cuba. The Liberal 
Party, which bitterly opposes Presi- 
dent Palma and his party on the 
ground that it is a mere tool of the 
United States, claims that it was 
cheated in the recent election, and 
there are now many diotous demon- 
stratons in different parts of the isl- 
and, and the insurgents have captur- 
ed one or two places. Whether or 
not the situation will become graver 
remains to be seen. 

zs * * 


National Affairs. 


The negro troops at Brownsville, 
Texas, have been ordered to a fron- 
tier post as a result of the recent 
shooting affray in which they killed 
one white man and wounded another. 

The Isthmian Canal Commisson 
has invited bids to furnish 2,500 
Chinese coolies to dig the Panama 
canal, prescribing almost prohibitive 
conditions. 

A report of the chief clerks of the 
two houses-of Congress shows the 
appropriations of the last sesson to 
have totaled $879,589,185.16, an in- 
crease of $59,404,550.20 over the 
previous year’s budget. 


* * #8 
Georgia Judge Rebuked. 


Atlanta, Ga., dispatch: Chair- 
man Hall of the special House Com- 
mittee to investigate the charges of 
Official misconduct filed by Samuel 
Greer against Judge John H. Mar- 
tin of the Oconee Circuit, reported 
to a Lower House of the Georgia 
Legislature censuring the judge for 
his action in the case complained 
of, but reported against any further 
steps in the matter. The report says 
Judge Martin admitted his negli- 
gence, but there was some excuse 
for it, as he had been suffering from 
an ailment. The report was adopted. 

A petition for impeachment of 
Judge Martin was presented before 
the House on August 9th, charging 
that he had abused his office in the 
restraining of certain orders in a 
case involving a hotel at Fitzgerald, 
Ga., and that by reason of such de- 


lay the owners of the property sul- 

fered a loss of $3,000. 
* 8 *€ 

Hoke Smith Victorious. 


Perhaps the most notable political 
victory in the history of Georgia, wags 
that won by Hoke Smith concluding 
the Democratic campaign for the 
his campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor in the 
primaries. last Wednesday. Much 
more than the required two-thirds 
majority will be his when the 
State Smith carried about 110—ten 
times as many as Clark Howell, the 
candidate whom he came out to op- 
pose. The result is a victory for the 
policy of negro disfranchisement and 
lower railroad rates which Mr. Smith 
has steadfastly advocated. Other 
articles of the campaign appeared in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer. 

* * * 
A Strange Suit. 

That was a novel trial held last 
week in the Superior Court of Mc- 
Dowell County. Nine Italians, who 
were employed in building a rail- 
road in that county, were tried for 
a conspiracy to kill or injure one 
of the foremen. No one of the de- 
fendants could speak English, and 
all the evidence was interpreted by 
an Italian from Cincinnati who 
could speak both English and Ital- 
ian. They were defended by Judge 
Avery and an Italian lawyer from 
New York, who could speak Eng- 
lish as well as his native language. 
Seven of the nine defendants were 
acquitted and a mistrial was had as 
to the other two because the jury 
could not agree. After reading the 
evidence, as published, we think 
that the Italian lawyer was right in 
saying that his clients were more 
sinned against than sinning. They 
had evidently been greatly imposed 
upon and maltreated by their em- 
ployers.—Chatham Record. 


ENGINES.—The ideal 
power for ginning. Place order in 
advance of your wants. They have 
the points, and natural winners. 
Catalogue free.—CAROLINA MA- 
CHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 














Breeder's Directory. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. IONES, 
Tobaccoville, . - - North Carolina 


White Wyandottes, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pitt Games, 


Bred on separate yards from selected stock 
of the best strains that money can buy. 


8, J. GUYER, Waynesville, N.C. 














Do You Know 


How to Care for Your Fowls 
to Get Best Results? :: : 


The Poultry Yard 


The only poultry paper in North 
or South Carolina; devoted to the 
interest of the farmer as well as 
the poultryman. How to care for 
your chickensin health or disease. 


25c. a Year. 
The Poultry Yard, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








Home of the Champions 


Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Tnhirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 








Sunny Home Farm 
{Se ea 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing 


J. Sc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


P ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, - 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
mb; in the West they would cost you from $a 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
Sam’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


meet Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
ram —— Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
a Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mounat HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 









THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, ~ - - North Carolina, 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 


—_ Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 





NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, | tox 





OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make specia] 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





























Why Depend on Packing- 
house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 


PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black:Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .., . 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 




















FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 

















PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 


25 yards of pure Pit Games, 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. ‘ 




















W. E. SHIPLEY, Prop., 
VALLE CRUCIS, N. C. 


HEREFORDS @s good as they grow: 
YOUNG COwWs, with Calves by side, and 
safe in calf again, and BULLS good enough 
to head any herd. , 

SHROPSHIRES, bred for Wool and Mut- 

















R. F. D. 7,5Box 46, Charlotte, N. C, 
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August 2 


Eggs.—The egg 
the same as last we 
for fresh stock. Ff 
a little heavy but 
and market firm. 

Poultry.—Receip 
Spring chickens ars 
17¢@. per pound. 
45e. each. Dema 
30c.@50ec. each. 

Potatoes.—Recei 
prices weaker, 25c. p 
toes $1.50 @to$2 p 
Hayman fancy, $3. 
@$2.75; yellows 
2.75. 

Cabbage.—Recei} 
@ $1.50 per crate. 

Onions.— Market 
per bushel. 

Melons.—Only a 
coming in and the 
poor, $6.00@ $10.0 
This week will close 

Fruits.—A]l the 
from Maryland and 
arriving in better 
ceipts are very hea 
basket, 75¢c.@90c.; 
60c.@75c.; Apples 
@ 3. 

Prices of other s 
are as follows: 

SMOKED M 


Hams— 
Fancy, per pound --. 
Choice, per pound _-. 
Common, per pound. 

Shoulders and Sides— 
Fancy, per pound... 
Choice, per pound --_. 
Common, per pound. 
Jowls, per pound --_- 


PEANU 
Market very firm. 

Ce 
Strictly prime _________-- 
jo a a 
Machine picked -_------- 
a E 
Low grades .____-...___--_- 
Pe GIDE oo os ee 

HIDES 


Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound____- 
Dry salt hides, per pounc¢ 
Dry, damaged hides, per 
Green salted, per pound- 
Green Higdes........ =... 
Calves, each ---.-.-.-... » 
Dry calf, per pound ___-- 


CATTLE SHEEP, LA! 


S. W. Va. steers, per pou 
S. W Va. heifers, per lb_ 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib -.. 
N.C. and Va. steers, per 
N. C. and Va. cows, per II 
Medium and thin cattle, 
MIIK calves, medium, pe) 
Milk calves, fancy, per lI 
Yeéarlings, per Ib ._.......- 
jc 
mwHeep, per ID ........-..... 
Goats (not wanted) ------ 


WOOL, E 


Wool, free of burrs, per 
Wool barry ............... 
Wool slightly burry-----. 
Washed wool, per |b-----. 
Tallow, per pound ---.--- 
BGGe Wak ke. 


GRAIN, HAY 
Cor. white... ...... 
o> Co an Lee 
Cracked corn, per bushe 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan anc 
ana No. 1 Timothy i 
lots from store --_--- 
Choice light mixed hay - 
Clover Hav................. 
Heavy mixed______ a J 
Rye straw, snort, small 
Oat straw in car lots_-_--- 
Bran, per ton, from store 
Middlings, pe’ton, froms 
Cotton seed mea!, per to 
Oats, white, per bushel, 
i se 
























STAVE: 


Market is strong with 
Staves per thousand of 1,' 









Red oak hhd. staves___-_ 
W.O. hhd. staves, light 
- hhd. staves, heav 
- hhd. beading, ligt 
-p pe staves, light. 
. oe Staves, heav 
. bbl. staves light_- 
. Octave staves, ligt 


SHINGI 


Per 1 000—Car Load Lo 
Shingles, cypress, size 
No demand ; 
No. 1, heart, split___..__. 
No. 1, sap, spiit___-____. 
No. 1, heart, sawed____ 







cCoo°o 











<£<2ee 
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_ THE MARKETS, 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 





The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined for Progressive 
Iarmer Readers. 


August 27, 1906. 


Kggs.—The egg market remains 
the same as last week, 20c. per dozen 
for fresh stock. Receipts have been 
a little heavy but demand is good 
and market firm. 

Poultry.— Receipts very heavy. 
Spring chickens are selling at 16c.@ 
l7e. per pound. Old fowls 35c.@ 
45e. each. Demand poor. Ducks 
30c.@50c. each. 

Potatoes.—Receipts very heavy, 
prices weaker, 25c.per bbl. Irish pota- 
toes $1.50 @to$2 per barrel. Sweets, 
Haynran fancy, $3.00; choice, $2.50 
(1 $2.75; yellows fancy, $2.50@ 
$2.75. 

Cabbage.—Receipts heavy, $1.00 
“1 $1.50 per crate. 

Onions.— Market firm, 90c. @ $1.00 
per bushel. 

Melons.—Only a few boats are 
coming in and the quality is very 
poor, $6.00@$10.00 per hundred. 
This week will close the season. 

ruits.—All the fruit is coming 
from Maryland and Delaware. It is 
arriving in better condition Re- 
ceipts are very heavy. Peaches per 
basket, 75c.@90c.; pears per basket, 
60e.@75¢e.; Apples per barrel, $2.50 
a 3. 

Prices of other standard products 
are as follows: . 


SMOKED MEATS. 














Hams— 
Fancy, per pound -.......---.-... 20@21 
Choice, per pound —...........-.-... 18820 
pineal | 0) eee 15@17 
Shoulders and Sides— 
Fancy, per pound..............-- 1244@13 
Choice, per pound -..............-- 12@12\% 
Common, per pound-----.-._.-.-- 10@12 
Jone, Oat eee ................. 6@7 
PEANUTS. 
Market very firm. 
SS Ee rae 3 @ —— 
sek Ae oy | | 234@ 
aI i ak a 24@ — 
Machine picked -..........----. 2 @ 21% 
Bunch -__.- ee _.. 84%@ 3% 
LA |. 14@ —— 
SITIES sincbhdiniienassinsicdniaataepenbetiaseauen $1.00 $1.10 
HIDES 
Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound---_.---.---- 19 @ 
Dry salt hides, per pound-__... 18 @ ———— 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb-_-- 7 @ 
Green salted, per pound-_----.--- 1we—— 
Green hides . 10 @ 

OR IRD ok ccm 85 @ 1.00 
Dry calf, per pound ...........- 18 @ ——- 
CATTLE SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 

S. W. Va. steers, per pourd--.. 3'4@ 4 
S. W Va. heifers, per lb_---..... 3 @ 814 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib —......... 24@ 3 
N.C. and Va. steers, per Ib---. 24,@ 3% 
N. C. and Va. cows, per Ib.---.. 244,@ 
Medium and thin cattle, perlb 1,@ 2 
Mllk calves, medium, per lb.-- 5 @ 5% 
Milk calves, fancy, per Ilb------ 4 @ 5 
Yearning, perio —.--.... ...... 24@ 3% 
RI oe se eee 5 @ 6 
we wl) 3 @ 4 
Goats (not wanted) ------..------ ioe 


WOOL, ETC. 


Wool, free of burrs, per lb---. 27 @ ——— 
WAY i ens 1 18 





Wool slightly burry---------.-. 22 @ 
Washed wool, per Ib---...------ 30 @ —— 
Tatiow, per pound —...—..._...- 442 

Bees wax eee 28 @ 29 

GRAIN, HAY, ETC. 

COT NVANIUD Soe Se 67 @ ——— 
LT <7, eee = Dn 6 @ 66 
Cracked corn, per bushel-..__-- 65 @ 66 


Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
ana No. 1 Timothy in ton 





lots from store -.-.....-- $19 00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay ------ $17.00 @ —--—— 
Cet |) Ae -- 14.00 @ 
Heavy mixed... ..... ....... 100 @ 16.50 
Rye straw, snort, smail lots, 12.00 @ ———— 
Oat straw in car lots...------- 10.00 @ ——— 
Bran, per ton, from store --.- 21.00 @ 22.50 
Middlings, perton, from store 23.00 @ ———— 
(Cotton seed meal, per ton---. 3000 @ 
Oats, white, per bushel, from 

store 46 @ 
Oais, No. 2 mixed... ...-..... 43 @ 45 

STAVES. 


Market is strong with good demand. All 
Staves per thousand of 1,200 pcs. 

Prime Culls 
ted oak hhd. staves_--..-...- $55.00 @ $42.00 
W. O. hhd. staves, light -...-. 95.00 @ 65.00 
W.O. hhd. staves, heavy... 115.00 @ _— 80.00 
W. O. hhd. heading, light---. 90.00 @ 56.00 
W.O. p pe staves, light._.... 130.00 @ 10000 
W .O. 
wh 
Ww. O. 


te 


pee staves, heavy --.- 150.00 @ 1 10.00 
bl. staves light----.-.- 60.00 @ 35.00 
octave staves, light... 5000 @ 2.00 
SHINGLES. 
Per 1 000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles, cypress, size 6x20. Market slow. 
No demand ; 





No. 1, heart, split-...---.._--.- $8.50 @ $9.00 
No. 1, sap, spiit- 560 @ 7.0) 
No, 1, heart, sawed__---..-.--- 8.50 @ 9.00 





i RAILROAD TIES. 
rst-class white oa -O. 

owen kK ties, f.0.b 
A aa ties 
Yellow pine 








L BOARDS, 
umber market very dull 
No, 1 4—4 boards, pe : 

No. 2 4—4 boards, per 1,000 feet $ 2. 
No. 3 a! boards, “ “i ‘6 
Edge box beards, “ «= « 





8-inch board +6 te 6 
10-inch board, eS = es 
5—4@6—4 heart No. 1_____. $30.00 

of Oe ae 26.00 
_ ee 20.00 

‘OTTON—Tone quie 

Middling______ nosis 934 
Low Middling 9 5-16 








Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Aug. 27, 1906. 





Prices to-day ____.____ 10@10'4 
Prices this Mais last ear_. ly 6u 
Cottonseed_ Se re uli 








Tobacco Report. 


Danville, Va., Aug. 21, 1906. 


There has been very little other 
than primings on the sales this week. 
A few lots of the stalk-cured stock 
were found in the breaks, and a scat- 
tering lot of old stock now and then. 
A pretty full corps of buyers is in 
attendance on all the sales, and prices 
are well maintained, even though 
the offerings are quite uninteresting. 

In a week or two more when cut- 
ting and curing the crop will be in 
full blast, the sales will be large 
and the season will be well open. 

For the past week or two the mar- 
ket for medum to good old fillers has 
been very active. Practically all old 
fillers at 12c. f. o. b. and under have 
been bought up for foreign account. 
There are very few of even higher 
class fillers or export cutting leaf to 
ve had. As ‘ve have been reporting 
for some time, the market is as bare 
of old stock in the hands of dealers 
as perhaps we ever saw it at any sea- 
son of the year. This certainly in- 
dicates the strong probability of an 
active market, with remunerative 
prices for the farmers for 1936 crop, 
especially considering the fact that 
it is generally conceded that it is not 
an average one in quantity. 

The old stocks that are held low 
are mainly of common and medium 
cutters and smokers and a few med- 
ium to good mahogany wrappers. 

Since our lase report we have had 
several heavy rains, which appear to 
have been general; and as a result 
the tobaeco on the hill hascommenced 
to fire. Cutting and curing is now 
fairly under way in the old belt and 
about finished in the East and South. 
The indications for the new crop, as 
we see them, are that it will be leafy 
and generally thin, with fairly good 
color. 

Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROTHERS, Inc. 





There is in man’s nature a secret 
inclination and motion towards the 
love ot others, which, if it be not 
spent upon one or a few, doth natura- 
ly spread itself towards many, and 
maketh men become humane and 
charitable.—Lord Bacon. 











A Good Seller—Why ? 

“IT have been selling Tetterine for years, 
and it comes nearer giving satisfaction in 
every instance than any remedy I ever sold. 
It is, indeed, a eure cure for Ringworm, 
Ground-Itch, Itching Piles, etc. W. R. Foun- 
tain, Lanier, N.C.’ Get from your druggist, 
or send 50c. to J. T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc ? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Froduce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


NORFOLK, VA. 








Serious Business 


facing a bear without U. M. C. cartridges in 
yourgun. They have terrific striking force 
and are sure fire. Buy of your dealer. 
U.M.C. cartridges are guaranteed, also standard 
ry oa U.M.C. cartridges are usedas Specified 
on labels. . 



















THE UNION METALL] 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York 
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FOR RENT!? 


The Beautiful ‘‘ Alliance Property,’’ 


One mile west of Hillsboro, N.C., fronting 
the Southern railroad and the Ccconeechee 
mountains, consisting of Jarge eight-room 
brick dwelling. situated in a well shaded 
grove of fine caks; a'l necessary out houses; 
sixty acres of cleared land, six acres set in 
alfalfa. This land is well adapted to corn 
wheat, and the grasses. The location and 
beautiful scenery makes this an ideal 
home—quiet, restful. No healthier place in 
the State. 

There is also on the place a three-story 
brick building, erected for school purposes, 
that could be used if desired. The place will 
be rented as a whole, or without the large 
scheol building, as preferred. 

Will be rented very cheaply to a good 
party. For particulars, address 

THOS. J. OLDHAM, 
Mebane, N.C., R. F. D. 2. 

Done by order of the Executive Commit- 

J. W. DENMARK, Ch’m’n. 





by clearing that stum ec 
of land THE HERCULES 
Stump Puller pulls any stump. 
eae Saves time. labor and money. 


oe 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg. Co. Dent. B94 . Contervilie.la, 










When writing advertisers, please mention 
his paper. 








faster, works longer, than any other Pea Huller on the 


Is just what you want, because The Royal (formerly 
This Pea FHiuller catied *Gardner”’) Pea Huller, works Revie, works 


market. FOUR REASONS: First.—Patent cylindar, malleable 





until you do. 


iron, indestructable, concave and cylindar sections. Second.—Au- 
tomatic fan never sticks, stiff steady breeze blows away the pods 
and refuse, leaving the peas to drop through the mesh into the con- 
veyer below. Third.—Heavy fly wneel makes this Huller the easi- 
est running Huller made; uniform speed, can’t choke. Fourth.— 
Patent revolving screen separates the refuse from the peas rT 
by separate outlet. The ROYAL PEA HULLER 1s the only Pea 
Huller which combines all of the features of simplicity, capacity. 
strength, light draft, easy running and steady, uniform, good work. 
Send for prices, booklets, descripiive matter, etc., free. Don’t buy 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO,, Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 
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Running Water in Your Country Home. 
Rife hyorzauic Ram 


Complete System Extending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn» 
Fountains and Formal Gardens. Operates under 18 inches 
to 60 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 
HKighty per cent. efficiency developed. 


Rife Purmping Engine Co., 
111 BROADWAY, 2130 NEW YORK, VU. S&S. A. 
Ne ceeececeecceceeecececeeecececcececececececeeecee 


WATER BY WATER POWER.) 


No Expense. Runs Continuously. 


Over 5,000 plants in successful 
operation. 

Large plants for towns, institu- 
tions, railroad tanks and irrigation. 





CATALOG AND ESTIMATES 
FREE. 
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BUY YOUR SEEDS 


Direct from the Grower, FRANCIS BRILL, {scaxd. New yoru. 


Pioneer of the Cabbage Seed industry of Long Island, 1870,and the only one engaged 
therein having a Practical Knowledge of Seed Growing. The very finest strains of 


LONG ISLAND CABBAGE SEED, AMERICAN CAULIFLOWER SEED 


and other Choice Stocks for Truckers and Market Gardeners. Prices reasonable. 
Quality Positively Unexcelled. Send for a price list. Address as above. 
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Engine Service 


that satisfies in these I. H. C. powers. 
Many sizes, several styles. You will 
find on the list a power that is per- 
fectly adapted to your wants. Along 
with adaptability you get certainty, a 
guarantee that your engine will not 
go ona strike and leave you in the 
lurch whenyouwanttouseit. They 
are built with the utmost simplicity 
because we know that farmers who 
want power are not expected to be 
expert inechanics. You will have no 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 
(INCORPORATED) 


I. H. C. 


Engines. 


Your Choice 
of Fuel 


Gas, Gasoline 
or Alcohol. 








trouble operating—ordinary care is 
all that is required. You will get 
more power than we rate the engine 
at. It will cost you least for fuel, 
least for repairs. No experiments go 
out of our shops. The test of 
every engineis complete. Buying an 
I. H. C. power is buying a certainty. 

In the Vertical and Horizontal sizes 2 to 15 
horse you will find power to meet every re- 
quirement from running a sewing machine or 
cream separator to a corn husker and shedder 
or threshing machine. 

Call on the International agent or write for 
catalogue. 
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Wood's deeds 


FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


New Fall Catalogue 


It gives'best methods of seed- 
ingiand! full information about 


Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalfa 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 


Grasses and Clovers 


Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
mailed free, and prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond, Va. 


Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds are the 
best and cleanest qualities obtainable. 











fT j Strongest 
sy F ENGE Made.— 
Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 


have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
free trial. 






[Jes factory prices on 30 da 
\ 7 \ WA We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and erat d 

fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Wri 


Bor OED ROHESTEN: INDIANA. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 























Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Exeursion. 


Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 
Point Comfort, etc....... $ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 


| Ee 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 13.25 
New York, N. Y., O. D. 8S. 8. 

ik a eo eee rere es | 


Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Providence, R. I..... 24.25 

Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 


Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $8.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, N. C... ..... 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 ie 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
0 a 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
peers, BG. ..4s oe BRS 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 18.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. BH. GATTIB, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly Bay Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Raleigh, N.C. 





TO MR. COTTON FARMER. 





for the cotton growing on your farm? 
Do you know that there is a tremend- 
ous effort being made to take your 
cotton from you at eight cents? Have 
you attended the township meeting 
of your county Cotton Association, 
paid your dues and bale levy? Have 
you paid anything at all to help de- 
fray the expenses of the men who 
have given their time and money to 
help you and yours? Now, Mr. Far- 
mer, if you sell cotton this fall and 
for years to come at eight cents you 
must not complain; it will be your 
fault, and yours only. 

There is a chance, however, for 
you, if you and your neighbors will 
be at the next meeting of your town- 
ship club, there make up a true state- 
ment of the condition of your grow- 
ing crop and give the exact number 
of bales of cotton in your township, 
pay the dues and the bale levy of ten 
cents per bale on_ the cotton you 
raised in 1905; thus you will give 
the Southern Cotton Association your 
support and you will help to keep 
the price of cotton about twelve cents, 
which is not too much for you to get 
for it. 

Mr. Farmer, will you talk to your 
neighbor who may not see this letter 
and tell him that the speculator 
wants your. neighbors’ ‘cotton for 
eight cents: tell him that the specula- 
tors attend every meeting of their 
Association and that they work to- 
gether to beat down the farmer. The 
speculators meet every day, while the 
farmer is so busy working to make 
eight cent cotton he cannot attend 
one meeting a month. Wake up, 
brother, and whip the fellow who 
would whip you. 

Mr. Farmer, do you know what 
has become of the delegate you sent 
to the Convention at Raleigh on Jan- 
uary 3rd? If I remember correctly, 
there were about 250 men at that 
Convention. I would like to know 
what has become of those men. Are 
they dead or asleep, or gone a-fishing 
while Mr. Speculator is busy getting 
the price of cotton down to eight 
éents? 

Mr. Farmer, please say to the dele- 
gate you sent to Raleigh, that I say, 
so far as was in my power, I have 
done exactly what he told me to do, 
namely, organized forty-eight coun- 
ties into the Cotton Association. 

Now afk Mr. Delegate what he has 
done to keep up the county organiza- 
tion? Ask him if he has raised any 
money to help defray the cost of or- 
ganizing the State? : 

Early in September the Presidents 
of all the State Divisions of the 
Southern Cotton Association will 
meet at Hot Springs, Ark., for the 
purpose of consulting as to the condi- 
tion of cotton, the probable amount 
of the crop this fall and the probable 
wants of the world. 

Mr. Farmer, do you wish to be 
represented at this conference? If 
you do, you must say so at the next 
meeting of your township club. 

This meeting at Hot Springs will 
map out a plan for the disposal of 
the crop now growing. There can- 
not be any intelligent consultation 
unless you give the conditons above 
called for. 

Mr. Farmer, is this your business 
or is it the business of the farmer 
who lives in the New York Cotton 
Exchange? 

This is a plain letter. Any farm- 
see that it is time for him to think 
and act: I tell you there is danger 
looking you in the face. You ean 





q ° 
head it off or you can take another 
nap to wake up at an alarm of eight 


Mr. Farmer: What do you want| cents for your cotton. 


er who will read what I write wil! ' 





Having Set Mrs. Farmer Upon Him, President Moore Joixs in Prodding 
the Old Man With Sharp Sticks. 


Take. your 

choice. Cc. C. MOORE, 

President North Carolina Division 
State Cotton Association. 





Want Cheatham Ousted. 


Augusta, Ga., dispatch: A special 
to The Chronicle, from Spartanburg, 
says the cotton growers of that sec- 
tion have adopted a resolution for 
presentation to Harvie Jordan, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion, calling upon him to demand the 
resignation of Secretary Cheatham 
on the ground that the recent inves- 
tigation in which he was the centrai 
figure has been, or. will be, detrimen- 
tal to the general organization if he 
remains in it. 





Rebecca Gives Good Advice to Girls. 


Continued from Page 7.) 


first sign of disrespect on the part of 
others. She must know that true 
love has for its foundation reverential 
respect. That the man who really 
loves her, will be as careful as her 
mother, that even an evil thought 
come not in her_ presence. If 
thoroughly taught these things, she 
will know the rin gof the true coin. 

Girls, you are young and want a 
good time. What is your idea of a 
good time? 

Isn’t it one real sweetheart, and 
a few nice second best ones; a lot of 
pretty dresses and plenty of places 
to go to? 

Well, suppose you have the one 
real sweetheart; unless he tells you 
he loves you, never let him know 
you care for him at all. If he does 
love you, and is an honest man, he 
will tell you all about it. And your 
manner should be such as to keep 
the reserve that ought to surround 
you inviolate. 

There is another evil that I could 
warn you against: it is the sensational 
novels that flood the country. Girls, 
don’t read them. I wish I had them 
all in a heap; I’d burn them! Oh, 
the harm they do! I hate liquor, 
its manufacture, and the traffic of 
it, but foul literature is doing as 
much harm. 

And now, dear girls, when you de- 
cide to marry, I. trust it may be 
‘“‘well.”’ 

We often hear it said that so and 
so “has married well.’ What is 
meant? That she has married a man 
with money; often times has married 
money with the man. By general 
usage the phrase has come to possess 
this extremely limited meaning. 
When a girl gives herself to a young 
man who is rich only in character. 
energy and a good name, do we say 
that she has ‘‘married well?’’ 

It does seem time to reform eith- 
er our ideals, our rhetoric, or both. 
A girl may “‘marry well’’ though her 
husband be not rich in this world’s 


goods; a man may be worth much 
without two coins to chink  to- 
gether. I think a more intelligent 


use of these terms, would in itself 
be a potent protest against the mod- 
ern worship of Mammon. 

In conclusion I would add: Be 
frank and open, true and pure, noble 
and womanly. ‘Place a value on 
all things that are good, and your 
holy womanhood above every thing, 
—walking fearless and firmly far 
from the way of temptation, and you 
need not be a prude, ether, but a 
bright, happy, natural girl, the sweet- 
est thing this side of the pearly gate. 

REBECCA. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





He wants worth who dares not 
praise a foe.—Dryden. 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


ae 5 hae sy 
Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny — Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As @ Human Remedy for Rheumati 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Ste., it is homey 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, with full directions for 


ts use. (Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








STENCILS 


ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria Jorder ' 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators) |right. We strive to exce/ and please. j 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
aus SOX'34 Gm oD ATLANTA, GA. quae 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change tor goods, or be manufactured, 
Bhip it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


ELKIN, N. C. 





They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 




















ALONG 


The Southern Railway. 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not. satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


—— 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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_ YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 








XVI.—‘‘When the Harvest Moon is 
Shining on the River.” 


The nightingales are singing in the 
valley; 
The stars, like shining jewels, deck 
the skies, 
As still beside the garden gate they 
linger 
And whisper of a love that never 
dies. 


“The summer soon will pass away,” 
he murmurs, 
“But when the fields are ripe with 
golden grain, 
Then I'll come back to keep my lov- 
ing promise, 
And you and I will never part 
again.”’ 
Chorus: 


\Vhen the Harvest Moon is shining on 
the river, 

And the merry harvest songs again 
we hear, 

Then as sweethearts we will roam 
down the path that leads to 
home; 

When the harvest moon is shining, 
Mollie, dear. 


‘Tis autumn now, and in the peaceful 
valley 
The paths are strewn with leaves 
of red and gold, 
But someone waits for somebody’s 
returning 
And dreams about the loving vows 
he told. 
Beneath the ocean’s dancing foam 
he’s sleeping, 
Yet oft’ when sunset’s crimson 
turns to gray, 
A woman by the garden gate is wait- 
ing 
For one who promised he’d return 
some day. 





A GUARTET OF WOODLAND 
DRUMMERS.* 


Your Old Friends, the Woodpecker 
and Sapsucker, Described by Prof. 
Pearson. 


The sapsucker is not the only one 
that likes the sap of trees. In the 
country where he makes his summer 
home, insects of many kinds are said 
to gather around the little wells he 
makes and lean over to draw up the 
sweet juice through their tube-like 
mouth-parts, somewhat as a_ boy 
might drink through a_= straw the 
clear water from a woodland spring. 
Several kinds of little people go 
there to feast; there are flies of dif- 
ferent sizes and colors, and there are 
gnats, and an occasional yellow jack- 
et. Ants, too, climb up the trees and 
elbow their way among the others 
for their share. 

While all this is going on, many 
of the company get their feet mired 
in the sticky juice which has been 
spilled about the edges of the spring 
and are there held fast. Pretty soon 
the sapsucker comes back for his 
dinner, when lo! he finds that some 
one has been stealing it from him, 
und there are the little thieves caught 
sure and fast. He does not appear to 
be at all angry at this, but hops 
about and cheerfully snaps up and 
eats all the insects he can find, and 
turns to catch others, buzzing near. 
Some observers think that the sap 
suckers do not do this very often, but 
confine their diet almost entirely to 
sup. It would be interesting for 
some one living in the country where 
the sapsucker makes his summer 


—_—_ 


*From “Stories of Bird Life,’’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. 





home, to watch the bird closely*and 
learn to what extent he really catches 
insects. 

Unlike Downy, the Sapsucker never 
digs into dead wood for the larvae 
of insects, and if he did his tongue is 
not long enough to reach into their 
holes and spear them out of their 
hiding places; besides, the end of it is 
more like a brush, and for this rea- 
son is better adapted to gathering up 
Sap than to spearing insects. 

The flicker is more of a ground 
bird than any other of our wood- 
peckers. He is fond of digging in 
the fields and pastures for grubs and 
earthworms. His bill is not straight 
and chisel-shaped at the end like that 
of other members of his family, but 
it is slightly curved like the bill of 
a thrush and is quite pointed, a 
thing which aids him much in dig- 
sing. He drives it into the ground 
much as one might drive a pick-axe, 
making the clods fly in a lively man- 
ner. 

Often the flicker will attack ant- 
hills, spading the nests out with his 
powerful bill, and eating the ants and 
tlfeir larvae in numbers. Different 
kinds of fruit and berries, such as 
cherries, mulberries and wild grapes, 
add variety to his bill of fare. In 
the early winter, when other fruit 
has become scarce, he enjoys a few 
persimmons now and then for his des- 
sert. But his bread of life is a diet 
of ants, and he has been known to 
eat as many as three thousand at a 
single meal. 

From five to seven white eggs are 
usually laid. When all but one of 
these are taken out of the nest flick- 
ers have been known on some occa- 
sions to continue laying one a day 
for a long time, as does a domestic 
fowl. <A flicker near Greensboro, N. 
C., laid in this way more than thirty. 
One in Massachusetts once laid seven- 
ty-one eggs in seventy-three days. 

Skirting a path along which I am 
accustomed to pass each morning is 
a row of old, scraggy locust trees. 
These are the regular haunts of num- 
erous birds in the summer, and even 
in winter they are not deserted, for 
the bluebirds and meadowlarks fre- 
quently perch on the bare branches, 
and the white-breasted nuthatches 
wander much up and down _ the 
trunks. Another bird seen here near- 
ly every day the past winter was a 
flashing red-headed fellow with white 
breast and black back. A large patch 
of white also was on each wing. He 
could cling to the side of a limb, 
with two toes on each foot pointed 
forward and two pointed backward, 
and brace himself with his _ tail 
against the bark while he pecked on 
the wood. The size and actions of 
this bird of course clearly indicated 
that he was a wood-pecker, and his 
colors revealed his name—the red- 
headed woodpecker. 

Only a small per cent of the wood- 
peckers of this species spend the win- 
ter months in North Carolina, for 
possibly, as some have suggested, the 
supply of food may be limited. 

The redhead is such a handsome 
fellow that it is hard to think of 
his ever doing anything unpleasant; 
and yet at times he is a very bad bird, 
probably the worst one of the whole 
family. It is told of him that he will 
sometimes go to other birds’ nests 
and eat their eggs. He is accused 
not only of being a rogue, but a 
murderer as well. Downey’s friends, 
the titmouse and the chickadee, know 
him well, and it is whispered that 
they have on more than one occasion 
caught him plundering their nests. 
There is small wonder then that Dow- 
ney dislikes the redhead and often 
disputes with him for the possession 
of some favorite limb or post. 

In summer the birds live largely 
on fruit. He -will light in your 
cherry tree, seze the ripest fruit 
within reach, and in another moment 
be off for some frequented limb at 





the edge of the grove, where he likes} day, but will in the course of two 
to carry his food before eating. Here |or three weeks deposit another set 
on his high dining table, he holds|of four or five. If these are taken 
the cherry down with his foot and/the bird will often try a third time to 
eats it at his convenience. Then he|rear a brood. I once knew a pair of 
wipes his bill on the limb, using the | redheads which had their nest rifled 
bark for a napkin, and soon comes | four times, nineteen eggs in all be- 
back for another piece of fruit. Be-|ing taken. Then they left their nest 
sides plums and cherries he likes to}in the stump and dug out another 
eat grapes and berries. Many kinds|in a tall dead tree where the boy 
of insects also go to supply his mouth | who had robbed them before could 
with good things. not molest them further. Late that 
The redhead visits the corn fields |summer I saw the young ones flying 
during the roasting-ear time. He]about the grove with their parents. 
will tear the husk open at the end|In appearance they were much the 
until he can see the milky white|same as the old ones, but the head 
grains so snugly tucked away in]|and neck of each was a_ grayish 
rows. After eating his fill he leaves} brown. Not until many months had 
and does not return to the same ear,| passed did they get their red feath- 
but when hunger again calls him | ers. 
to the field he attacks a new one.} fhe bird has many call notes, al- 
The corn raisers of course object to| though it has no song. One which 
this pilfering in their fields and some | jt often uses in the summer resem- 
of them make it a point to shoot at} ples closely the note of the common 
the thief whenever they catch him | tree frog, and it is said that the bird 
in the act. and frog sometimes answer one an- 
In flying, the redhead does not]other; each possibly thinking it is 
travel ina_ straight, even line asjcalling to one of its own kind. The 
many birds do, nor does he soar as|strongest note of the redhead is given 
many others, but goes swinging up| when he sounds his love-call from 
and down through the air in long |the dead resounding limb of some tall 
billowy sweeps. When you see one|tree. It is produced by striking the 
start across a wide field it is worth | hard wood very rapidly with his bill. 
the while to stop and watch him; |As he hears his loud stirring signal 
the sight will well repay you. go re-echoing through the woodland, 
Like the flicker, this woodpecker | he settles back on his perch until, 
digs a cavity for his nest in a dead|fantly borne to his listening ears, 
tree. Five eggs are generally found | comes the well known answering tap 
in a nest. If the bird is robbed it | of a beloved bill, and he starts up 
will not keep on laying an egg each ]|to sound a reply. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business, — 
Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 
mazoo, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range thanthe Kala- 
mazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you fow and why you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices, 

, If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 
ROYAL STEEL RANCE 


For All Kinds of fuel, Send Postal for Catalogue No. 398 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. Note 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 


which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 


Oven 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them Caincmnemates 
































OAK STOVE HEATE.R, 
For All Kinds of Fuel 





















































Fruit Trees Tic 


(Apple and Peach) Other kinds low in proportion. 

Why pay two to five prices for all kinds of 
nursery stock to cover agents’ profits and bad 
debts, when we, by employing no agents and 
making no bad debts—selling for cash direct to 
the people at lowest wholesale rates—will save 
you so much. Twenty-two years’ experience, 
1,000,000 high-class fruit trees, 50,000,000 straw- 
berry plants. Special bargains in apple trees. 
Safe and cheap delivery anywhere in U. S. 
Valuable book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1 ry in quantities 
Write to-day for free catalog. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. F CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittel, H.C. | 
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ARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 














OFFICE: 1066 WEST MARTIN STREET 
‘J SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 

Single Subscription, |! year, - - -  §1.00 

Single Subscription, 6 months, - - 55 

Single Subscription, 3 months, -— - -30 








A Training Which Is Superb. 


From P. C. Cocke, Asheville, in Re- 
gard to Bingham School, Near Me- 
bane, N. C. 


“We all note such a decided im- 
provement in my: brother, Eugene, 
that I take it a duty to express to 
you and your associates my sincere 
gratitude that he has been so care- 
fully trained and well cared for. It 
was with some reluctance that I en- 
tered Eugene at the age of fourteen. 
liowever, the just and kind discipline, 
the pleasant home surroundings, and 
the excellent boarding department 
prompts me to the opinion that it is 
better to start a boy with you at 
an early age. In the regular study 
hours insisted upon, there is a train- 
ing which is superb. I am glad to 
see that much stress is put upon the 
study of the Bible. We note a de- 
cided improvement in his handwrit- 
ing, and it is my™present intention 
to send Eugene’s younger brother 
with him next session.” 

P. C. COCKE. 





SPLENDID OUTFIT.—Fifteen en- 
gine, twenty boiler, sixty saw gin, 
Boss power press, corn mill, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, belts, wagon scales. 
Worth one thousand. Our price 
four hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars, cash. On cars.—CAROLINA 
MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C 





Under the master guiding hand of 
Dr. James Nelson, the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Richmond, Virginia, has be- 
come one of the leading educational 
institutions for young ladies in the 
South. Last year the enrollment was 
286, which was the full capacity of 
this school. The next session which 
opens September 25th, bids fair to 
be even more prosperous than the 
last, and young ladies desring to en- 
ter should make application at once. 


FOR SALE! 








“x : A fine tract of land in Florence County, S. C., 


containing 1,307 acres, about 300 acres open 
land, eight tenant houses, good barn. Three 
tobacco barns, stalls, etc. Good school and 
churches convenient. A fine place and can 
be bought at a bargain ifsold in short time. 
For prices and further information desired, 
call on or write the undersigned. 


H. E. WILLIS, McColl, S. C. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


FOR SALE.—Two Hundred and Twenty- 
five Bushels Appler Oats, 80c. per bnshel. 
N. C. BLUE, Carthage, N. C. 


DO’ LS SHAKE YOUR FRAME, and 
ma ' e you feel that life is not worth 
Ww 2 te fe to the thriving town of Hick- 
ory, N.4, Airand water unsurpassed. Write 
JOHN KE. HAITHCOCK, Real Estate Agent. 
Town and farm properties for sale. 


FOR RENT—30 horse farm, Bracebridge 
farm, Old Sparta, for 1907. Address MRS. 
ELIAS CARR, Old Sparta, N. C. 


SEED OATS FOR SALE—100 bushels nice 
Culberson Oats, good for fall seeding, at 75 
eri per bushel. B W. KILGORE, Raleigh, 



























BARGAINS IN IMPROVED LARGE 
Yorkshire Pigs from Imported stock, Also 
thorough bred Essex. J. E. COULTER, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. ; 


BLUE RIBBON ANGORA GOATS AND 


Berkshire Pigs. Ex } 
Apex N.C. g tremely low. G. A. RIGGS, 














What Is an Ideal Location for a 
€chool ? 


It is one in the country, free from 
the distractions and temptations of 
town and city life. The Bingham 
School, near Mebane, N. C., possesses 
such a location, as it is in a safe, 
healthful and beautiful place in the 
country; and yet is directly on the 
line of the Southern Railway, con- 
nected by telephone and telegraph 
with different towns of the State. 
You can easily obtain information 
about this time honored institution 
by applying to Preston Lewis Gray, 
B. L., Principal, Mebane, N. C. 





BARGAIN.—Good sixty engine, 
eighty boiler, $375.—CAROLINA 
MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Lost Strayed or | 
Stolen—One Cow 


That is about what happens each year 
for the man who owns five cows and 
does not use a Tubular cream sepa- 
rator. He loses in cream more than 
the price of agood cow.The more cows 
he owns the greater the loss. Thisis a 
fact on which Agricultural Colleges, 
Dairy Experts and the best Dairymen 
all agree, and so do you if you use a 
Tubular. If not, it’s high time you 


—~.., 








did. You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
no reason why you should. Get a Tue 
bular and get more and better cream 
out ofthe milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves. Don’t buy some cheap rattle- 
trap thing called a separator; that 
won't do any good. You need a real 
skimmer that does perfect work,skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or cold} runs 
easy; simple in construction; easily 
understood. That’s the Tubular and 
there is but one Tubular, the Shar- 

les Tubular. Don’t you want our 
ittle book ‘‘Business Dairymen,” and {] 
our Catalog A. 2s3both free? A.postal 
wiil bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, tll. 
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- Direct From Our Factory To You On 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Try This $60 Top Buggy 
30 Days at Our Expense 


If you find aA ” oe —~ claim for ft, 
you can haveit at our low 
wholesale factory price of $37 50 
Best top buggy in the United States 
Don’t Buy Until You 
investigate This Offer 
You save from #20 to #25 on the price. 
Write for handsome crane showing 150 
other styles. No matter where you live or 


B what style vehicle you want, we can supply 
you and save you money. 


Write Today for Catalogue 
Mailed to You FRE 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE. MFG: CO. 
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RICHMOND.VA. <u 
OCTOBER-S-10-1-12-13. (laced. 


Old Fashioned State Fair 


$35,000.00 
IN MONEY PRIZES TO BE oe ss 
t ‘Meet of the Year—$7,000.00 in Purses—Irotting 
acing, Manuing Races and a Steeple Chase Every Day. 
NIGHT ATTRACTION 


ichmond Horse Show During Fair Week—Finest Show Horses 
. of the Country. $10,000.00 in Cash Prizes. 


Greatest Live Stock Exhibit Ever Held in the South 


Premium List Includes Liberal Money Premiums in Every 
Class—Dairy Herds, Live Stock generally, Sheep and Swine, 
Poultry and Live Stock, Pigeons, Farm Products, Farming Imple- 
ments, Manufactured Articles, Pure Food Exhibit. Elaborate Art 


Department including Needle Wo.k. 
Write for Premium List To-Day 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads 


THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 


We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. Why pay Agents high prices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. Werefer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
or any bank in our city. Satifaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. If wanting in 
1,000 lots ask for special prices. 




























Chattanooga Nurseries, - Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


HAY PRESS $60.00. 


Think of it! A complete full circle two 
stroke, one-horse Hay Press that does the best 
of work, for $60.00. Has large capacity and 
light draft; is strictly up-to-date; full weight 
bales. Strong and substantial; will last a life-time. Fully guaranteed. Buy from us and 
get more for your money. We are the oldest and largest manufacturers of Hay Presses in 
the South. Write for free catalogue. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Chattanooga, Tenn. 




































ON’T buy any hay press until you have fully investigated the 
D Woodruff Hay Press. It isa strong, durable press that never 
fails! Main parts are oak, and box is lined with steel strips. 
Automatic folder tucks the laps of hay. Power wheel is a strong 
engile castino ; wrought iron rim and spokes, equal to power on $500 
presses. Plunge head is chilled; plunge is 6x6 inch timber. Call for 
it at your dealers, or write direct for prices and information. 


PLOWING 


with either Single, Double or Triple Avery 
Disc Plows, Animal or Steam power Is 


Well Done---Done Well 


No soil too hard for Avery Disc 
Plows. A postal brings our talk about these and 
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other labor-saving implements. 


&- 3 F. AVERY & SOn, Louisville, ~< i 
ve emphis, Tenn, ew Orleans, La, Sh a 
. Dallas, Tex. New York City ahaa 
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CUT T q send it to us and we will mail you free the most complete catalog of vehicles and harness ever printed. The ¢nts as 





ever made, Don’t bey 0 pehiele or hamecs cath oe aes oar ae cea and plain. All vehicies shipped direct trom our factory. Prices lowed 


ow orices and the mest liber! terme cversasée * @ MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 





THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best, Cheapest— Patent 

Variable Feed—Latest 

Improvements. 

Mftd. Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K 8 
Write for our Catalogor 


WORKS 
SAT Tustonsaiem, S. 6. 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 
them. Mfd. by 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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